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EASTER BELLS. 





Ring, ring, O Easter Bells! 

Ring out the love that will not cease 

‘To weep o'er brows where all is peace, 
Ring out black weeds and funeral knells; 
Ring in the love that walks in light 

Of healing hope, and lifts its eyes 

From lily wreaths to saints in white, 
From empty graves to Paradise! 

Ring, ring, O Easter Bells! 

Ring cheerily and bravely, where 

Bowed hearts the daily burden bear 

Of growing thirst ’mid failing wells; 
Ring out the dread, the doubt, the gloom, 
That hover round on murmuring wings: 
Ring in the faith whose teeming womb 
Is quick with hints of better Springs. 
Ring, ring, O Easter Bells! 

Ring out the wide, wild, bitter ery 

Of hearts that break and souls that die, 
In grimy streets and noisome cells: 

Ring in white Charity, to trace 

Through soil and want the Master’s tread, 
And learn to know His blessed face 

In washing feet and breaking bread! 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





At the Nebraska elections just held, the 
women have taken an active part. In 
Lincoln an objectionable candidate for the 
school board was defeated by the votes of 
women. In Nebraska the money from 
liquor licenses is appropriated to the sup- 
port of schools. Many mothers do not 
like this blood money for the education of 
their children. Hence women voted for 
temperance school boards, and at the polls 
urged the temperance ticket. ‘They did 
their part well. 


a 


In the Massachusetts Senate last Thurs- 
day, Mr. Morse’s bill to enable women to 
vote on the license question was defeated, 
only eight senators out of forty (including 
pairs) voting in its favor This was not a 
fair test of the strength of woman suffrage 
in the Senate, however, a majority of that 
body being in favor of license. On this 
bill we could oaly expect a minority of a 
minortty. ‘The friends of woman suffrage 
did not ask for this special measure, be- 
cause they know by experience that it is 
unwise to complicate the issue of woman 
suftrage with the vexed question of pro- 
hibition. Several friends of woman suf- 
frage in the Senate voted against the bill, 
and several professed friends of prohibi- 
tion also opposed it. 
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In another column is the prospectus of 
the New Northwest, the able and vigorous 
woman suffrage paper of Portland, Ore- 
gon. It is in its fifteenth .year, having 
been established by Mrs. Abigail Scott 
Duniway and sustained by her marvellous 
perseverance until her sons grew to man- 
hood and united with her. Now, as “The 
Duniway Publishing Co.,” they edit the 
paper, carry on the business, and move all 
Oregon and the whole Pacific slope 
towards equal rights for women. 
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The debate in the U. S. Senate on the 
right of the female citizens of Washington 
Territory to participate in the organization 
of the State of Washington, is one of the 
most important occurrences of the year. 
Their right was affirmed, after an extend- 
ed discussion, by the decisive vote of 42, a 
Majority of the entire Senate—only 26 
Senators voting against the right of the 
Women. We shall publish a report of the 

ebate next week. 
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It is not only a monopoly of voting that 
the superior sex means to keep for itself, 
but also a monopoly of the right to make 
drunkards. The Cambridge aldermen 
granted licenses to sell liquor to all male 
applicants, but refused every woman ap- 











plicant. Alderman Henderson said ‘‘it 
was not fit business for a woman.” Others 
took the same view. But all agreed that 
men might degrade their fellow-men and 
ruin their own souls. 
——__—____*oo— - 
With impudent hypocrisy Massachusetts 
men, year after year, celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the Concord fight and the battle of 
Lexington. Fresh from voting down the 
petition of women for equal rights, they go 
to the old battletields where men died for 
equal rights, and with great, swelling words 
they make pretence of respect for princi- 
ples which they themselves trample under 
foot. The newspapers that mock at the 
petition of women echo the empty words. 
It is as if thieves paid respect to honesty, 
or liars pretended to love the truth. 





—— -*eo- 

Woman suffrage meetings have been 

held in Massachusetts during the past 

week, as follows: April 18, Greenwood; 

19, Wakefield; 20, Foxboro’; 21, Boston; 
23, Reading. 
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A meeting will be held Tuesday, April 
27, at the Town Hall, Brookline; Hon. 
Wm. I. Bowditch will preside. Speakers, 
Mary A. Livermore, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke (expected), Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Cora Seott Pond, and 
others. ‘The call is seconded by twenty- 
five ladies and gentlemen, some of them 
not woman suffragists: Hon. and Mrs. 
Wm. I. Bowditch, Mr. and Mrs. John W. 
Candler, Mrs. C. A. Kennard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joshua Crane, Prof. and Mrs. John D. 
Runkle, Miss Kate B. Runkle, Rev. H. N. 
Brown, Mrs. Edward Cabot, Miss E. Hig- 
ginson, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cabot, John 
H. Cabot, Mrs. Alfred Winsor, James W. 
Edgerly, Cadawallader Curry, R. G. F. 
Candage, Charles E. Endicott, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. H. Lincoln, Mr. and Mrs. John 
D. Sturtevant. 

Meetings will also be held in May at 
West Newton, Brockton, and Andover. 

ialnaels or aa 

The question of nore sensible dress for 
women is receiving increased attention. 
There was lately held in Westminster 
Town-hall, England, an interesting meet- 
ing under the auspices of the Rational 
Dress Society. Upwards of one thousand 
ladies attended. he desire was for a 
dress that shall be healthful, useful, and 
becoming. It was contended that a dress 
need not weigh more than seven pounds 
instead of twenty pounds, as a fashionable 
dress does at present. The weary weight 
which women carry all day, lifting a half 
pound at least at each step, is what wears 
out their life. ‘There is need of something 
different and better. 
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A CASE FOR WOMEN JURORS. 


PiITTsBURG, PA., APRIL 19, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In recent issues of your paper I find this 
statement in different articles! ‘Ihe sor- 
rows of women gravitate to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL.” In speaking of a prospective 
society for the protection of women and 
children, you say: “If women were al- 
lowed to serve on juries, convictions for 
crimes against women would not be so 
hard to secure.” As a commentary on the 
above quotations, please allow me to state 
a case that occurred in this immediate 
neighborhood. 

Years ago, a poor washerwoman had 
built for herself and children a rude shel- 
ter on the steep, rocky hillside facing a 
narrow ravine on the outskirts of Alle- 
ghany City, Pa. ‘lo reduce the cost of the 
house to the minimum, this woman had 
the boards unloaded at the foot of the hill, 
and carried them to the lot when she was 
through her day’s work, thus saving the 
expense of hauling them around the road. 
The carpenter who put up the boards, and 
the bricklayer who built the chimney, were 
each paid by this woman’s doing weekly 
washings in their respective families, for 
which she only lifted half-pay, leaving 
the other half each week till ber house 
was paid for. The bricklayer only charged 
her for material and hauling, the woman 
herself doing the laborer’s part of carry- 
rying the material to his hand. Even if 
this house was only two unplastered rooms, 
and very cold in winter, it was a covering 
free of rent. As this woman’s daughters 
grew up and got places to do housework, 
they helped to provide for the younger 
children and to keep up the home. By 
paying in the same slow way, this washer- 
woman has now a four-roomed house, 
closer and much better than the first, 
though still unplastered. She finished 








paying for this second house a few months 
ago. 

This woman is not a widow. She has a 
husband whom it would take the genius 
of Dickens tu portray. He is intemperate 
and licentious, able-bodied but lazy. He 
spends his days in winter either sitting 
smoking over the fire, or in bed sleeping 
off the previous night's carousing. ‘This 
man was in the army for a short time, and 
now receives a pension of one hundred dol- 
lars a year. In summer he works at put- 
ting up awnings. How he spends his pen- 
sion and his earnings is known only to 


himself. None of itis spent for his wife 
and children in any way, nor in pro- 
viding food or shelter for himself. He is 


always well-dressed, and conducts him- 
self toward his family in a lordly manner, 
as if he was conferring a favor by living 
with them. He has always been a tyrant 
at home, and has often been brutal. 

The wife has covered her wrongs, pass- 
ing by his gross injustice during all her 
married life. She has washed steadily for 
twenty-four consecutive years. But the 
proverbial “last feather which breaks the 
camel’s back” was added to her burden 
during holiday week. While this woman 
was at the house of the carpenter above 
referred to, doing the weekly washing, her 
husband was at home spending the day in 
bed. He called his twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter upstairs to him. Soon her ten-year-old 
brother, who wus the only other person in 
the house, heard a shrill ery of terror from 
his sister, who soon came running down 
stairs with a bloodless face, when they 
both started to go to their mother. ‘This 
man had attempted to outrage his own 
daughter, and she the merest child. 

Mother and children felt that, with them, 
“forbearance had ceased to be a virtue;” 
that they would have him sufler the pen- 
alty of the law for sucha crime. Infor- 
mation was made against him at the may- 
or’s office; a warrant for his arrest was is- 
sued. ‘he man himself entered the mayor’s 
office and made information against some 
infamous woman for robbing him while on 
one of his carousals. His charge against 
her was taken down, and as he turned to 
leave, he was himself arrested on the seri- 
ous charge already preferred. ‘The family 
appeared against him at the hearing. When 
he was brought from the cell, he sat 
down beside the daughter whom he had 
insulted. ‘Che mayor called the child be- 
side him (the mayor), and rebuked the 
father. ‘The result of the hearing was 
that, in default of one thousand dollars 
bail, he was sent to jail to await trial at 
court. 

After he had been in jail some days, he 
managed to senda message to his wife ask- 
ing her to mortgage the house to secure 
bail for him. She not only refused, but 
said the family would accept no bail, if se- 
cured in any other way. Some days after 
this, a messenger came from him and asked 
for his Grand Army badge. Only the 
younger children were at home, and it was 
given. The family appeared when the case 
was heard before the grand jury, and 
stated the same facts as at the mayor’s 
hearing. A very short time after this they 
were again summoned before the grand 
jury, when a stranger was present who 
had not been at the first hearing. After 
the insulted child had given her testimony, 
this stranger asked her if her mother and 
older sisters had not **put her up to this.” 
A short time after this second hearing the 
older sister opened the door in answer to a 
knock. ‘There was her father. He asked 
sarcastically, **Who lives here?” He is 
not out on bail. He is cleared. No bill 
was found against him. ‘The stranger was 
a G. A. R. man. As one of this cleared 
man’s relatives said exultingly to the in- 
jured family: ‘*the Grand Army cleared 
him. They brought him out an innocent 
man.” 

From then till now, he has been sitting 
with a foot on either side of the fire smok- 
ing, and when the wife puts what they 
have to eat on the table, all uninvited he 
draws up his chair and sits down with 
the rest. ‘he money that paid for the lot 
was his bounty-money, and it seems the 
wife cannot sell the house. Neither can 
she longer endure living with him. A few 
weeks ago she was hunting for two rooms 
to rent, leaving him the house. ‘lhe in- 
sulted child has a place to work in a re- 
spectable family. 

I enclose you a notice of the mayor’s 
hearing, taken from the Pittsburg Com- 
mercial Gazette. I saw no notice in any of 
the papers of the case being ignored by 
the grand jury. 

What do you think of this use of a Grand 
Army badge? Do the remonstrants think 





the Grand Army would have protected the 
woman and children? We are glad there 
is a paper in which the sorrows of women 
and children can be told, and we hope the 
prospective society for their protection 
may become a reality. L. M. 
[The name of this nan, and the number 
of his regiment, the number of his post, 
and its place of meeting, are at this office. 
If any G. A. R. member cares to search 
the matter out, they are at his disposal.— 
Eps. WOMAN’s JOURNAL. } 
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THANKS OF TEMPERANCE WOMEN. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the monthly meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Women's Christian Prohibitory 
League, held on Thursday, April 15, 1886, 
it was resolved: 

Whereas an effort has recently been made in 
the Massachusetts Legislature to give municipal 
suffrage to women, and whereas the bill has 
been defeated, therefore, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Prohibitory League of Massachu- 
setts, tender to the noble men who so earnestly 
championed the bill our sincere thanks, assuring 
them of our hearty support hereafter. 

Resolved, That in future debates on this ques- 
tion the men who compose our Legislature be re- 
quested to refrain from the use of language in 
the presence of women, which although it may 
cause disgraceful hilarity on the part of immodest 
men, members of the House, brings blushes to 
the cheeks of all decent women. 

Resolved, That the Speaker of the House be 
requested to check insults to women as promptly 
as cheers by women. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the WoMAN’s JouRNAL, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

Marky O. STEVENS, Sec’y. 
— - 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT GREENWOOD. 
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Greenwood chapel was filled Sunday 
evening, April 18, to listen to this subject 
never before presented to them. Samuel 
Kimball presided. Rev. Annie H. Shaw 
and Miss Cora Scott Pond were the speak- 
ers. 

Ladies and gentlemen came over from 
Melrose and Wakefield to attend the meet- 
ing. The sentiment expressed by the peo- 
ple, who stopped long after the meeting 
was closed, was entirely for woman suf- 
frage. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Lee entertained the 
speakers. We are very much indebted to 
the help of R. H. Kendrick for the suc- 
cess of this meeting. C. 8. P. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT WAKEFIELD. 


On the 19th inst. the speakers were en- 
tertained by Mr. and Mrs. C, A. Winship, 
whose home is always open to reforms and 
reformers. A meeting of 150 people in the 
‘Town Hall looks small when compared 
with the several hundred present of late at 
our meetings. But there were reasons for 
this,—a Grand Army meeting, horticul- 
tural meeting, etc., which were not an- 
nounced before our appointment was 
made. Yetit was a good meeting. Rev. 
R. D. Grant (Baptist) made the opening 
prayer, and afterward, his first woman 
suffrage speech. Piano duetts were finely 
rendered by Misses Inez Day and Grace 
Young. ‘The citizens of Wakefield were 
congratulated on having had the vote of 
Representative Blyth for the municipal 
woman suflrage bill. C. 8. P. 
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“MY WIFE DOES THE MILKING.” 








Editors Woman's Journal; 

**A little story” brings to mind with re- 
newed force the old proverb, ‘Truth is 
stranger than fiction.” We were talking 
of what disposition to make of a kicking 
cow, when our hired man said: 

*T guess [ can find a customer for her. 
There’s an Irishman up in R—— who 
bought a cow of one of our neighbors. 
He told the Irishman that he must tell 
him one thing about the cow before he 
closed the bargain,—that the cow would 
sometimes kick.” 

The tender ‘*God-ordained protector” 
of our sex replied: 

“That makes no difference; my wife 
does the milking.” 

I have often heard such things told, and 
have sometimes thought they must have 
been made up “to point a moral or adorn 
a tale.” But this is a fact; for I question- 
ed the man about it, and he said he knew 
it was true. 

Though these rougher instances may be 
exceptional, the same spirit in different 
forms is widely prevalent, and will proba- 
bly continue so while women are governed 
without their consent and wear ‘‘the garb 
of inferiority.” The possessors of the 
ballot will always have a feeling of supe- 
riority so long as there is any class to be 
regarded as inferior. Cc. B. W. 

Southington, Conn., Apr. 18, 1886. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD presided at 
the Gough Memorial service in this city 
last Sunday. 

Miss MURFREE (Craddock) receives 
$250 for a single story, and $3,000 fora 
serial. S 

Mrs. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, in the 
April Forum, has an excellent article en- 
titled “Our Boys on Sunday,” showing 
what they need. 

Mrs. Mary PACKER CUMMINGS will 
build a $200,000 chapel at South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., in memory of her father, the 
late Asa Packer, President of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH POWELL BOND was 
re-elected resident speaker of the ‘Free 
Congregational Society” of Florence, 
Mass., at its annual meeting on Monday 
last. A warm tribute was paid to the 
value of her service. 

Miss ALICE FREEMAN, President of 
Wellesley College, gave a reception last 
Saturday to President Angell of Michigan 
University. President Adams, of Cornell 
University, was expected, but was unable 
to be present. 


Mrs. Frances E, W. HARPER, the or- 
ganizer and evangelist for the colored peo- 
ple, is doing much to educate her race 
upon the subject of temperance, and re- 
ports great interest among them in regard 
to the drink traffic. The colored clergy 
are almost a unit in working for the pro- 
motion of total abstinence 

Mrs. BELL BALL has been appointed 
assistant secretary in the Kansas State 
Historical Rooms at ‘Topeka, and has 
taken up her residence in that city. She 
was a clerk of committee on enrolled bills 
in the Kansas Legislature last winter, and 
that body passed a law creating the place 
she now occupies. 

Dr. AURELIA E, GILBERT, a graduate 
of Boston University School of Medicine, 
has returned from Louisville, Ky., after 
eight years’ practice and experience there, 
with testimonials of her success in her 
specialty for women and in affections of the 
nervous system, mental therapeutics, and 
electricity. Dr. Gilbert gave her lecture 
on “Correlation of Life Forces” before the 
Saturday Morning Conversation Club, on 
the 10th inst. 

Mrs. GENEVIEVE WARD was presented 
with a magnificent diamond star and a 
life-governorship in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal by Sir George Verdon at the recent 
close of two brilliant performances of the 
Greek tragedy *‘ Antigone,’ at Melbourne, 
Australia, by which upwards of twelve 
thousand dollars were realized for the ben- 
efit of that institution. he presentation 
was followed by an address from the may- 
or, and the gift from the citizens of a su-> 
perb album, containing an illuminated ad- 
dress signed by the Governor and promi- 
nent citizens of Melbourne. 

Miss EMILY YOUNG, of Dayton, O., 
opened an insurance office last October in 
that city. She began work as solicitor 
for all the local and several foreign com- 
panies. Miss Young was qualified for the 
work, having served as clerk for five years 
in the Fireman’s Insurance Office. It was 
a new departure for conservative Dayton, 
but Miss Young has met with universal 
good will, and in a business point of view 
has succeeded better than she had reason 
to expect. Several saloon-keepers pro- 
posed to give her their insurance, but she 
said, “Ill not take it. IfI can’t makea 
living by doing honest business for honest 
people, I will give itup.” Miss Young is a 
believer in woman suffrage. 

Dr. MARY PUTNAM JACOBI, of New 
York, was the first woman to enter the 
Ecole de Médicine in Paris in 1867. Her 
application for admission was refused by 
the faculty, but afterward accepted by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. ‘The latest 
news from Paris is that a number of fe- 
male medical students have been admitted 
for the first time as resident physicians in 
the hospitals. The objection had been 
that it would be indecorous for them to 
room under the same roof with the male 
students and to mess with them, but as 
soon as it was suggested that the Sisters 
of Charity were freely permitted to do so, 
the argument disappeared. In this coun- 
try the only young woman allowed to oe- 
cupy the post of resident physician ina 
mixed hospital is Dr. Josephine Walter, of 
the Mount Sinai Hospital, and since her 
appointment the trustees have adopted a 
resolution debarring all future applicants 
of her sex. 
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SOME LADIES OF TEXAS. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, 
Editors Woman's Jour 

In the the and 
“women” are seldom used when speaking 
of white people. times I have 
been introduced to the audience as about 
to address them on ‘Ladies’ Sutfrage.” 

In the days of slavery well-to-do South- 
ern ladies lived a secluded and helpless 
life. Slaves did the housework, and where 


APRIL 9, 1886. 
nal 
“men” 


South terms 


Several 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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wealth had been inherited, the direction of | 
these slaves was intrusted to some faithful | 


old ‘‘mamma.” Beside, this the lady had 
her girl, or woman, whose self-interest it 
was to make **missus” comfortable. Hus- 
bands and fathers took pleasure and pride 
in providing a special servant for each 
member of the family. Changing from 
this to a system of free labor, in a time of 
poverty. made life harder for the ladies 
than the gentlemen. ‘*We used to have 
slaves to do the work, and when they were 
gone the women had to do it,” said a Tex- 
an gentleman to me in an earnest joke. 
The heroism with which these women took 
up the burdens of life, and learned to 
clothe and feed their families, is marvel- 
lous. 

I call to mind one who has a fair school 
education, with a large development of the 


reasoning faculties known as “common 
sense.” She had a Northern father, of 


whom she is proud, as he taught her to 
wait on herself, instead of calling a servant 
to get her a drink of water. Her husband 
was reared to keep the slaves busy. He 
would call a woman, who had worked in 
the fleld all day, from her cabin and chil- 
dren to wash his feet. He is a man of 
good education, good habits, and kind dis- 
position. But the business for which he 
was trained, keeping slaves at work, is out 
of date. Ile never learned how to do any 
work which money. He has 
never overcome his early idea that it is a 


commands 
disgrace for a white man to work. Once, 
when his family had been without food all 
day, he went to the store in the middle of 
the afternoon for a sack of flour, but did 
not cowe home with it until after dark, as 
he had to carry it, and was ashamed to do 
so in daylight over a country road, 

This woman tried to earn a living by 
freedinen to work her land, but 
One piece of property after anoth- 
With a family of six, 
She 


turing 
faived. 
er was sold, to live. 
something must be done for support. 
had learned to cook. 

Phe homestead remained. 
ehanged for a house and lot ina village, 
and she took railroad men to board. Then 
her husband's family disearded her. They 
their good name 

her the 
The ra.lroad 


This was ex- 


considered 


and 


disgraced, 
street without 
eat at her 
They 


She studies their tastes, and of- 


passed on 


speaking. men 
table and put money in her pocket. 
like her. 
fers them a warm biscuit as courteously as 
she would the Governor. Thus she com- 
fortably feeds and clothes the family 
earns dvllars for her husband to jingle in 


. and 


his pockets 

“? would a heap rather live in a big 
house with servants and plenty, but I can- 
not, and this is a heap better than starv- 
ing.” 

Of her husband she says, “It’s a lueky 
thing for Joha he got me; if he hadn't, he'd 
n the county. He's never 
lar in his life.” 

She is a good friend to the colored peo- 
ple, patientiy bearing with their weak- 
She says, *“*No one can put them 


have been 


‘ 
’ 
i 


earned a do 


nesses. 
back into slavery, for God freed them.” 
Another lady was born and reared on a 
plantation near Natchez, Miss. 
the only child. Her father, a high-minded 
gentleman, employed a Northern teacher 
to instruct her. Alice and 
Phoebe Cary’s writings, with others of the 


She was 


She read 
time, and thus gained some kuowledge of 
Northern life and thought. Her father 
raised from seven to eight hundred bales 
of cotton for sale yearly, beside provisions 
‘The slave fam- 
ilies were never separated. No mulatto 
child was ever born on his plantations. 


for the family and slaves. 


She married, young, a Southern gentleman 
who raised from seventy to eighty bales 
of cotton. When this woman went shop- 
ping, her carriage was driven to the store- 
door, and clerks brought the goods to her 
for selection. ‘Thus, in luxurious ease, her 
days were passed. But her father died, 
and her husband was killed during the 
war. Her home was where the armies, 
first one and then the other, were stationed. 
While they all treated her courteously, 
even favoring her in some things, much of 
her movable property disappeared. She 
was allowed to retain her carriage and 
mules as long as possible. and her slaves 
hid some silver ware for her. She says the 
commanders would have been glad tocon- 
trol the thieving propensities of their men, 
but did not always succeed. 

After emancipation, her slaves remained. 


| turning home, 
| stored to her. 





| want it. 


With an uncle, who managed her prop- | 


erty, she brought her freedmen to Texas 
in a wagon train. The former slaves 
were paid wages to work on ‘Texas land. 
Poor management and misfortunes, like 
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the burning of cotton gins, and floods | influential party leaders bring a pressure 


which washed out the crops. dissipated 
her property. When she had only two 
thousand dollars left, at the earnest solici- 
tation of one of her overseers, she mar- 
ried him. He promised to give up raising 
cotton with free negroes, as she saw they 
could not make it profitable. But she 
has always been taught to trust all busi- 
ness to men. It worked well with her 
father and first husband, for they were 
competent men. But the uncle and sec- 
ond husband were incompetent men. The 
second husband used her small means as 
seemed best to him, and they became re- 
duced to living on rented land. While 
here she raised vegetables and poultry and 
sold them for family supplies. In the old 
days her slaves were required to pick two 
hundred pounds of cotton a day; in these 
days, besides the care of her garden, poul- 
try, and housework, she picked a hundred 
and fifty pounds of cotton a day. But 
they were always going down, for her in- 
competent husband let the earnings slip 
away. 

Once he arranged to have them live in 
the house of a prosperous family and board 
the family, his wife doing the work. ‘The 
women had been friends in their young 
days. She submitted to the plan for nine 
months, although he never collected a dol- 
lar of the board-bill, and the family board- 
ing with her found it agreeable to enter- 
tain their friends a month at atime. There 
was always some company with the fami- 
ly, whom this lady was feeding with the 
poultry, eggs, and vegetables she is so for- 
tunate In raising. Although she has in- 
herited something of her father’s business 
talent, she says: “Public sentiment here 
will not tolerate a married woman going 
If so, then itis time to 
She gives 


ahead in business.” 
make a new public sentiment. 
the colored people credit for being honest 
and trusty. 
in their eare, and found them safe when re- 
Hers, at 
MARIANA 'T' 
™ oe 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


The New York World says editorially : 


She used to leave all things 


Igast, were re- 
FOLSOM. 


the most exasperating thing the woman 
suflragists have to contend with is apathy. 
They have just held a Conveution in this 
city in which, as on hundreds of previous 
oceasions, the fact was detinitely settled 
that as citizens, parents, taxpayers. and 
individuals, having as much interest in the 
government as men, women have the ab- 
stract right to vote; and yet the Conven- 
tion apparently makes no more impression 
ou the community than if it had not been 
held at ail. The newspapers have net 
evineed the faintest sign of entering into a 
controversy about it, and men, as a rule, 
are disposed to admit every point advanced 
as established, so far as the argument is 
concerned, and to go about their business as 
usual. 

Nhe legislatures are rather awestruck 
when bevies of bright women visit them 
with incontestable reasons why sulfrage 
should be granted to their sex, and it is 
impossible to excite any regular, substan- 
tial discussion of the subject. Everything 
proposed appears to be duly and logically 
proven, and then the vote is usually the 
other way. ‘Sometimes the 
that the other branch will defeat it secures 


| on them to do so 





knowledge | 


the passage of the desired measure in the | 


branch first appealed to. The fact was 
revealed the other day at Albany that 
members adopted the plan of voting for it 


and then changing their votes if found 
necessary to prevent its adoption. They 


did not want to be impolite if they could 
help it. The agitation of the question is 
simply an aunoyanee to be disposed of 
with as good a grace as possible. 

The experience of the woman suffragists 
is one of the many things which show that 
the world will not accept a reform until it 
is ready for it, no matter how good the 
reasons may be which sustain it. People 
will not listen to what they do not care to 
hear, unless they must. Until they are 
ready to be moved they will shed argu- 
ments and appeals asa duck’s back does 
water. An issue cannot be made a live 
one until the time is ripe for it, and the 
time is not ripe for it until there are enough 
advocates enlisted in its favor to make an 
effective showing either by mere numbers 
or by bringing pressure to bear in a man- 
ner that compels attention. ‘The force of 
numbers is far from being acquired yet 
with respeet to this question, while the 
nearest approach to a real pressure is the 
policy beginning to be adopted of working 
politically sgainst its legislative opponents 
in their owi districts. 

Perhaps the most apathetic element the 
reformers have to meet with, is the mass 
of their own sex who feel sufficiently con- 
tented with their political subjection to 
prefer that things should remain as they 
are. It is rather a difficult thing for afew 
to secure the enfranchisement of a whole 
class, the large majority of which do not 
The true field for the missionary 
work at present is among women them- 
selves. Legislatures will fall before any- 
thing like a concerted demand of the sex, 
like grain before the mower.” ; 

ANSWER. 

While there is much truth in the above, 
several important exceptions should be 
made :— 

1. No considerable number of legislators 
vote for woman suffrage or any other pub- 
lic measure unless convinced of its justice 
and expediency. But there are always a 
few lukewarm supporters, who can be easi- 
ly influenced to change their votes, when, 
as in the New York Legislature recently, 





This is not peculiar to 
Every im- 
portant act is thus liable to defeat. ‘The 


woman suffrage legislation. 


encouraging fact remains that a constitu. | 


tional majority of the New York Assem- 
bly has voted for municipal woman suf- 
frage on its merits. 

2. More women than men favor woman 
suflrage, and of those who favor it, women 
are by far the more zealous and persistent. 

3. No class was ever yet enfranchised 
by the expressed will of a majority of that 
Women will vote when they are 
invited to do so, and long before most 
women care for it, or give any public ex- 
pression about it. 

4. Legislators, as a rule, will vote for 
woman suffrage whenever they find that a 
considerable number of their own constit- 
uents favor the measure. One voter 
known to favor it will outweigh a score 
of women who have nbd votes. Therefore, 
‘the true field of missionary effort” is 
among voters quite as much as among 
women. Hi. B. B. 


class. 


i i 


TOO DELICATE FOR DISCUSSION. 


Editors Woman's Journal ; 

‘The refusal, noted in your issue of April 
3d, of “the most reputable Boston daily 
paper” to publish communications regard- 
ing the protection of young girls, because 
the subject is too *‘delicate” for discussion, 
reminds me of the words which Mrs. 
trowning puts into the mouth of the out- 
raged Marian Erle :— 

“We wretches cannot tell out all our wrong, 
Without offence to decent, happy folk. 

I know that we must scrupulously hint 

With half-words, delicate reserves, the thing 
Which no one scrupled we should feel iv full.” 

Since the days when chains were hung 
about the Court House, and slavery had 
leave to take victims Boston 
streets, the city has not been so disgraced 
as When the legislators, meeting in its State 


its from 


Hlouse, agreed upon twelve years as the age 
of consent to shame. ‘The motive avowed 
for such limitation is baser than that which 
prompted the passage of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill. An honest conscience might delude 
itself with the fancied duty of saving the 
Union,—but this law enabling lust to seize 
its prey is framed to save a few scoun- 
drels from the fear of possible blackmail, 
when they indulge in actual sins. 

The age of twelve years is one at which 
nocareful mother would wish her daughter 
to know fully the physical facts of her be- 
ing,—an age when the seducer is especially 
safe in his evil-doing, because maternity is 
not likely to follow the ruin he makes. It 
is monstrous to think that Massachusetts, 
the foremost State in all the Union, should 
in this vear be willing to allow that a 
child of twelve years old may be polluted 
body and soul without adequate penalty, 
if only she can be trained to give before- 
hand, and necessarily in partial ignorance, 


SATURDAY, 





| sive manner that 


her consent to something whose full seope | 


and bearing on her life she cannot possi- 
bly appreciate 
law making it a 


{ would have a penal 


offence for an adult of either sex to have 
immoral relations with a person of either 
sex who is not old enough lawfully to 
contract marriage without the consent of 
parents, the penalty only to be avoided in 
those exceptional cases where marriage, 
with the consent of parents, might be the 
natural and fitting atonement for the sin. 1 
would have legal protection extended to 
boys as well as to giris in the years when 


| 


passions ferment, and wisdom has not wa- | 


tured. 

Women may not, according to Mr. Pren- 
tiss Cummings, have “personal knowledge 
of building sewers ;” but they cannot trust 


themselves, without the safeguard of the | 


ballor, in the care of men who would cast 
young children into the sewers that lead 
to the cesspool of prostitution. 

LILLIE B.C. WYMAN. 


+o - 
A GLORIOUS OLD AGE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Mary Pollard, now eighty-three 
years old, lives in Skowhegan, Maine, on 
a farm of 200 She superintends 
the work, hires all her men, and, through 
her good management, the farm pays the 
help besides giving her a comfortable in- 
come. ‘This woman supplies brains in the 
house as well as out of it. Last summer, 
besides doing her housework, she made 
butter and cheese to sell, and picked and 
canned more berries than any one in the 
neighborhood. Every batch of blackber- 
ries and raspberries that she picked involv- 
eda three miles’ walk. ‘Through haying 
she milked four cows every night, and 
took the entire care of the pigs, hens, and 
chickens. She had in her cellar three bar- 
rels of cider vinegar ready for the market. 

I was told that in addition to all this 
she had woven three rag-carpets for her 
friends, besides cutting the rags and weay- 
ing another one for herself. She lives five 
miles from the village, where she attends 
church regularly. During an exhibition 
of the High School she was present both 
evenings until eleven o’clock, returning 


acres. 
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home each night. She reads her daily pa- 
per, is well posted on all the leading topics 
of the day, and is blessed with a wonder- 
ful memory, so that her neighbors refer to 
her for dates and facts inthe past. She is 
interested jiu all new and progressive ques- 
tions, eager as a child to learn, and yeta 
sage to give counsel. While she holds 
sacred the old, she is ready to adopt the 
new, and bids the wheel of progress roll 
onward. In short, she is one of those rare 
women who have grown old so gracefully 
and so beautifully that she is not old. Lit- 
tle children love to visit her, young people 
enjoy her companionship, and everybody 
loves her. Her eyes sparkle with the bril- 
liancy of youth, and her face lights up 
with the elements of grandeur existing in 
such a soul, 

Yet this woman’s life has not been all 
sunshine. Far from it. She has parted 
with husband and children, and has met 
with some of the saddest disappointments, 
crushing her pride and hopes beyond tell- 
ing. Yet with it all, she is as sweet and 
lovely as a summer’s day. In her face 
you can read only the hope and trust that 
when her setting sun shall have gone 
down, there will dawn upon her a brighter 
and higher life for which she has fitted 
herself from her youth. 

My visit to her was a joy to me, not 
only for that day, but to bring home with 
me. It has daily strengthened me in my 
belief that the way to grow old is to begin 
in youth, and so live each day that the to- 
morrow may be weleomed with gladness, 
and its duties met with a cheerful heart. 
Let us try to keep in the sunshine, where 
we can feel the divine relation between the 
crown of thorns and the crown of right- 
and not crawl away into the | 
shadow and there complain of life’s bur- | 
dens and long to be out of it. Let us thank 
God that we live, and out of Ilis sunshine 
gather strength to meet the mistakes, fail- 
ures, and defeats of life, knowing that | 
there will come out of them the necessary | 


eousness, 


development to fit us for the life to come. 


Boston, Mass. B. 6. P | 





because size was transmitted in the direct 
male line, while intellectual peculiarities 
went criss-cross. Man fought for woman, 
and the biggest man won her. This per. 
petuated size in man and beauty in woman, 
Miss Kate Field believed in the interde. 
pendence of men and women. The club 
of the future would admit both to its mem. 
bership. She made an eloquent plea for 
the right of women to speak in publie, 
They ought to be the more successful be 
cause they were the more graceful, and 
had greater freedom of dress, and the aver. 
age audience “heard with their eyes.” 
aa 
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Tue PROBLEM OF THE Poor. By Mrs. Helen 
Campbell. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 27 Park 
Place, New York. 

‘This book contains the story of Elspeth, 

a German servant, who, doing first a work 

of philanthropy for an invalid lady. took 

up, after her mistress had died. the work 
which at first she had done as proxy, and 
broadened it, until it became a blessing to 
the whole neighborhood. The whole work 
is filled with just such practical episodes 
out of real life. The author is Mrs. Helen 
Campbell. 


A Series of Discourses 
Tal- 


Tue Marriace Rino. 
in Brooklyn Tabernacle by T. DeWitt 
mage. Funk & Wagnalls. 1886, 

The fifteen sermons that compose this 
book are designed to give in popular form 
a higher conception of the conjugal rela- 
tion. The choice of a wife and of a huz- 
band, the duties of husbands and wives to 
each other, clandestine marriages, board- 
ing-house and hotel life, motherhood, 
heredity, divorce, influence of sisters over 
brothers,—these arid other kindred topies 
are treated in the bright, sparkling, sensa- 
tional style of which Mr. Talmage is a 


master, H. B. B. 

EXERCISES FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THR 
Senses ror YounG Cutnprex. By Horace 
Grant. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1886. Price 


50 cents. 

These exercises are intended to incite 
young people to see the things with which 
they come in contact, and to use their at 
tention, memory, judgment, and invention, 


| The lessons may be performed with ehil- 
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MEN AND WOMEN COMPARED. 


The relative usefulness of men and wome | 
en was the excuse for a series of witty dis- 
courses at the Nineteenth Century Club 
lately. ‘The Art Association in 
New York were crowded with « more than 
usually brilliant when Court- 
lands Palmer introduced General Horace 
Porter. There was a*‘popular impression 
that General Porter was going to uphold | 
the cause of his fellow-men, but he went 


rooms 


company 


over to the enemy before the first gun was | 
Ile traced the history of woman 
of the rib—the 
crookedest part of man—down to the pres- | 


tired. 
from her manufacture out 


ent, ina somewhat anecdotal and discur- 
on the 
Then 
taking up woman's life as a history of the 


kept his audience 
] ' 


verge of convulsions with laughter. 
affections, he spoke of the many examples 
of womanly devotion in the wars of this 
country aud Europe. 

Di. Mary Putnam Jacobi next took up 
Any propo- 
relative usefulness of men | 


the thread of the discussion. 
sition as to the 
and women was unthinkable. ‘There could 
be discussion about the relative usefulness 
of the 
but these were mingled in every man and 


masculine and feminine elements, 


in every woman. This fact was recognized 
The femi- 


nine elements might be enumerated as dis- 


by Fourier in his littie Utopia. 


cursiveness, immediate practicalness or 


short-range practicalness, and personality. 
These were the result of ages of barbarous 
existence in which woman had to do her | 
work and take eare of her child at the same 
time. ‘Three things were always on her 
mind: the baby, the dinner-pot and the man | 


who was coming back to growl about both. 
Hfence in her habits of mind she became 
and superficial. Her short- 
sighted practicalness c ume from the appli- | 


discursive 


cation of immediate and simple remedies. 
The 
pot boiled over; it must be taken from the 


‘The baby eried: he must be soothed, 


fire. The man growled; he must be cajoled 
into good nature. 
came from thinking always of the child and 
its comfort. 
terial things, and subdued them for her and 
the child. In the adjustment of nature the 
woman und child were one and equal to 
the man. The qualities were-not so bad. 
Discursiveness led to the association of 
ideas,and that lay at the root of knowledge, 
Out of the short-sighted and personal ten- 
dencies arose constancy, the sublimest of 
virtues. Dr. Jacobi’s clean-cut ideas, neat- 
ly turned phrases, and gentle delivery 
were the sources of great delight to her 
hearers. 

Moncure D. Conway then hammered 
away at the doctrine of the inferiority of 
women as taught in the ‘*fairy tale” of the 
Garden of Eden and the “spurious” epis- 
tle to Timothy. These were gotten up 
for want of a better explanation of the in- 
feriority which actually existed. The real 
cause of the general inferiority was physi- 
cal inferiority, and physical inferiority was 


Her personal tendeney | 


The husband dealt with ma- | 


| dren from three to seven years old, begin- 


ning when they are much too young to 
read or write. Such would be au admira- 
ble adjunct to kindergarten instruction, 
At the end is a list of games suitable for 
young children, and an index. IL B. B. 


ForGcorren MEANINGS; OR, AN Hour witn a 
By Alfred Waites. 


Price 50 cents. 


DICTIONARY, Soston: 
lee & Shepard. 
If only we knew the origin and deriva- 

tion of the words we utter, what wisdom 
would not the knowledge impart. What 
precision of thought, what elegance of 
style, would be the result! This little book 
is fascinating in its suggestiveness, and no 
one can read it without being roused toa 
healthful curiosity and research. We use 
words all our lives without any adequate 
comprehension of their real meaning, and 
such works as this startle us‘into a keener 
perception of their hidden signitieance. 


li. &. B. 
Down tHE West Brancu; or, CAMPs AND 
PRAMS AROUND KatTanpIN. By Capt. Chas, 
A. J. Farrar. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & 


Shepard. 1586. Price $1.25. 


This is an account of a trip through one 
of the wildest regions of Maine, taken by 
several members of the **Lake and Forest 
Club,” in search of sport and recreation. 
A party of boys full of fun and animation 
vo through a succession of adventures, be- 


| ginning with a night on the sleeping-cars 


made wakeful by practical jokes, and fol- 
lowed by adventures in field and forest, 
encounters with bears and lynxes and eari- 
bous and a great variety of wonderful ex- 
periences, The conversations are such as 
a party of boys might be supposed to hold 
with each other, and the tone of the book is 
ona level with the thoughts and feelings of 
average school-boys. ‘he work is likely 
to be popular and to go through many 
editions. H. B. B. 

A New Departrre 


FoR Girts. By Margaret 


Sidney. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price 
79 cents. 
A story of two young orphan girls left 


destitute by the death of their father and 
the rascality of his partner enlists our sym- 
pathy in advance. They have to earn a 
living, and are reduced to penury, almost 
to despair. At last it to one of 
them that they can “mend” and patch and 
darn. An eccentric old lady in a respecta- 
ble locality rents them a room, and they 


OCCULrSs 


put up a sign at the window; but no 
‘mending comes to them to de. Then 


one goes out to find it, and, after many re- 
bulfs, undertakes to repair an old carpet. 
Trey do it so well that their employer 
gives them other work, and takes pains to 
find them more. Then one of the sisters 


| writes ont her experience, and is invited to 





read it at a woman’s club; she becomes 
the fashion, and sueceeds in literature. It 
is a pleasant story. well told. with fine il- 
lustrations. Its scene is Boston, and its 
moral is **self-help.” H. B. B. 


SaLamMn6, of Flaubert. Englished by M. French 
Sheldon. New York: Saxon & Co., The 
American News Co. 1886. Price $1.50. 

The cruel war waged between the Car- 
thaginians and their unpaid mercenaries 
on the return of the latter from Sicily, is 
described with startling realism by this 
learned and imaginative Frenchman. ‘The 
historical facts are only a thread upon 
which are strung vivid descriptions of the 
habits, customs, vices, and superstitions of 
the many races and nations who composed 
the coarse and brutal soldiery of the great 
African metropolis. It is a picture, dis- 
torted and exaggerated, let us hope, of @ 
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society based upon slavery, aristocracy, 
and military despotism; a society gor- 
veous, splendid, and inexpressibly fierce 
and wicked. Even Rome seems less re- 
pulsive by contrast with Carthage. 

li. B. B. 


By John Burroughs. Bos- 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


SIGNS AND SEASONS. 
ton and New York: 
1886. Price $1.50. 
“A Sharp Lookout,” the title of the first 

essay, might well be extended to all the 

rest. Mr. Burroughs is a wide-awake ob- 
server of the different phases of nature; 
he explores the habits of animals, birds, 
and reptiles, he observes the course of the 
seasons, and rejoices in the-salt breezes of 
the sea. In his style he sometimes re- 
minds one of Thoreau and Emerson, yet he 
neither copies nor imitates. His thought 
is his own. His subjects are ‘+A Spray of 

Pine,” ‘The ‘Tragedies of the Nests,” “A 

Taste of Maine Birch,” “Bird Enemies,” 

“Phases of Farm Life,” **Roof-Tree,” ete, 

These homely themes are enlivened by 

fancy, and illustrated by curious facts and 

observations. H. B. B. 


By Helen Jack- 
1886, 


Guimrses oF TurREE Coasts. 
son (H. H.). Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Price $1.50. 

“Climate is to a country what tempera- 
ment is to a man,—Fate.” ‘This bright, 
terse sentence, which begins the book, is 
its key-note throughout. The “three 
coasts” described are: 1, That of the Pa- 
citie Ocean from Southern California north- 
ward, including California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory to British Columbia, 
2, That of the Atlantic, —Eng!and, Wales, 
and Seotland. 3, That of the North Sea 
and German Ovean,—the rocky cliffs of 
Norway and the level shores of Denmark 
and Germany. In these many pages of 
lively description and anecdote, unlike 
most books of travel, the personality of 
the writer is kept completely in the back- 
ground. It is the country, the climate, the 
scenery, the inhabitants, that are portray- 
ed. Every page is full of information and 
of human interest. ‘The quick sympathy 
of the writer gives her unusual insight, 
and she is able to convey her own keen 
impressions to the mind of the reader. 
The closing chapter is an account of the 
passion- play of Ober-ammagau When 
we remember that all the wealth of de- 
scription and incident which this book 
contains is only a transcript of “fT. H’s” 
personal observations during her travels, 
we feel the wisdom of her remark that 
“the best things in life seem always snatch- 
ed on chances.” H. B. B. 


Grecory’s Guest, and Recent Poems. By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

**Tam well aware,” says Mr. Whittier, in 

a prefatory note, “that for the publication 
of a new volume of verse, when one is on 
the verge of fourscore, no adequate ex- 
cuse can be offered.” In this case we can 
truthfully add that none is needed. The 
author’s **not unnatural wish to speak once 
more to those who have been pleased to 
listen heretofore” has given us in this col- 
lection more than one gem of poetic 
thought ard expression. The decay of the 
old New England farm-life is beautifully 
and tenderly deplored in ‘The Home- 
stead :"°— 


“O home so desolate and lorn! 
Did all thy memories die with thee? 
Were any wed, were any born, 
Beneath this low roof-tree ? 


“The murmuring brook, the sighing breeze, 
The pine’s slow whisper cannot tell ; 

Low mounds beneath the hemlock trees 
Keep the home secrets well. 


“Cease, mother-land, to fondly boast 
Of sons far-off who strive and thrive, 

Forgetful that each swarming host 
Must leave an emptier hive! 


“O wanderers from ancestral soil, 

Leave noisome mill and chaffering store ; 
Gird up your loins for sturdier toil, 

And build the home once more. 


“Come back to bayberry-scented slopes, 
And fragrant fern, and ground-mat vine; 

Breathe airs blown over holt and copse 
Sweet with black birch and pine. 


“What matter if the gains are small 
That life’s essential wants supply ? 

Your homestead’s title gives you all 
That idle wealth can buy.” 


The little poem, **Sweet Fern,” contains 
a touching reminiscence of his youth :— 


“That fragrance from my vision swept 
The alien landscape; in its stead, 
Up fairer hills of youth I stepped, 
As light of heart as tread. 
“I saw my boyhood’s lakelet shine 
Once more through rifts of woodland shade ; 
I knew my river’s winding line 
By morning mist betrayed. 
“With me June’s fresliness, lapsing brook, 
Murmurs of leaf and bee, the call 
Of birds, and one in voice and look 
In keeping with them all. 
“A fern beside the way we went, 
She plucked, and smiling, held it up, 
While from her hand the wild, sweet scent 
I drank as from a cup. 
“O potent witchery of smell! 
The dust-dry leaves to life return, 
And she who plucked them owns the spell, 
And lifts her ghostly fern. 
“Or sense or spirit? Who shall say 
What touch the chord of memory thrills ? 
It passed, and left the August day 
Ablaze on lonely hills.” 
Such poetry as this ‘needs no excuse for 
its publication ! H. B. B. 
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A VISIT TO THE GRAVE OF “H. H.” 





These paragraphs from the private letter 
of a woman whose home is at Colorado 
Springs have a general interest : 


One day was spent by four of us who 
could climb, in visiting the grave of ‘*H. 
H.” It was a sunny December day, with 
ho snow except where there was no sun. 
We had a fast team of horses, so we went 
to the western end of Cheyenne Cafion, 
where are the seven falls, one above the 
other, reaching to the top of Cheyenne 
Mountain. At the extreme end of the 





cahon there is a semi-circle of high rock 
impossible to climb until within two or 
three vears, since which time a staircase 
has been constructed of 180 steps. Up we 
climbed for half a mile, when we reached a 
plateau, an acre of which Mr. Jackson 
bought by request of “Tl. H.” for her 
burial-place. It is a spot which she used 
often to visit, and as often noted the fact 
that there the sun is the first to strike in 
the moruing and the last to leave at night. 
It overlooks Colorado Springs and Mrs. 
Jackson's former home, but the town is so 
far away that it looks little more than a 
checker-doard on the vast plains reaching 
to the eastern horizon. 

Iler grave looks like any other, and is 
covered with kinnekanick, a trailing vine 
which grows abundantly there, and which 
resembles the box cultivated in shrub form 
in many old New England gardens. I[ am 
told that the wish of “HI. H.’* was to have 
her grave level with the ground, with noth- 
ing to mark the place, but it is presumed 
that Mr. Jackson will erect a fitting mouu- 
ment there to her memory. ‘The back of 
“tL. H.'s” writing desk at her old home is 
profusely covered with the kinnekanick 
vine which clings to her grave. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
The House of Commons has an actual 

majority of twenty-eight in favor of the 

Parliamentary Suffrage for women. 

The late Isaac D. Farnsworth left $100,- 
000 to Wellesley College for the establish- 
ment of a school of art. He also left $10,- 
000 for the N. E. Hospital for Women and 
Children, and $5,000 to the Young Wom- 
en’s Christian Association. 

The United States Senate has passed the 
bill for the admission of Washington ‘Ter- 
ritory to the Union, as was expected. But 
unless the Democrats of the House can se- 
cure a political counterbalance in the form 
of Territories that will elect senators of 
their faith, there is little chance that eith- 
er Dakota or Washington will get in.— 
Boston Herald. 

Mrs. Lucy Crossett, formerly of Pres- 
cott, but for some years a resident of .Am- 
herst, completed a century of life Sunday. 
Her maiden name was Forbes, and her na- 
tive place Brookfield, where she was born 
March 28, 1786. When nineteen she mar- 
ried Samuel Crossett, of New Salem. Of 
the eleven children of this marriage, only 
one son and four daughters are living. 

Next year will come the semi-centenn ial 
of Mount Holyoke seminary. It is pro- 
posed to raise by that time a ‘*Mary Lyon 
Fund” of 320,000 as an endowment of the 
Mary Lyon chair. A committee of gradu- 
ates was appointed at the last anniversary 
to take the lead in raising this fund. Miss 
Louisa F. Cowles is the treasurer, and all 
funds should be sent.to her at the Semina- 
ry, South Hadley, Mass. 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL regards Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s removal of Gov. Murray, 
of Utah, as “a praiseworthy act.” Its 
reason is that he is *‘said to have been the 
originator of the plot to deprive the women 
of that Territory of their right of suffrage.” 
Gov. Murray has had the credit of trying 
to relieve the women of that Territory 
from the burden of unlawful marriage, 
but that counts for nothing, it seems.— 
Springfield Republican. 

The woman question is looming up even 
in China. Formerly no Chinese lady who 
valued her reputation allowed herself to 
be seen in public at all, but now ladies are 
to be met with in theatres and all other 
places of public resort. This exercise of 
woman's rights, however, excites the hos- 
tility of lovers of the old customs, and the 
governor of Pekin is endeavoring to put a 
stop to the alarming innovation—San Fran- 
cisco Call. 

Mrs. Whitney, the mother of Miss Anne 
Whitney, the sculptor, is still living in 
Watertown, at the advanced age of one 
hundred and one years. A few days ago 
she surprised her daughter, Miss Sarah 
Whitney, by walking into the breakfast 
room at an early hour! Miss Whitney 
asked in surprise: ‘*‘Why, mother! did you 
come down stairs alone?” **Yes, I should 
think I was old enough to come down 
alone!” was the quick reply. — Boston 
Courier. 

Mr. Christian Winkler. of Des Moines, 
Ia., leaves all his property to the Benediet 
Home for Erring Women, in that city. 
The property thus generously given is va- 
riously estimated at from $4,000 to $7,000, 
and consists of a lot and two houses upon 
Pennsylvania Avenue and teu acres of land 
lying southeast of the new Fair Grounds. 
Mr. Winkler was born in Switzerland, and 
served in our war. When discharged, he 
went to lowa. A man without pretence 
or ostentation, he lived a quiet, useful life, 
and left the fruits to aid one of the most 
beneficent charities in existence. 


An excellent suggestion for the preser- 
vation of memorials of representative Bos- 
tonians in the new Publie Library on the 
Back Bay has been made. In an anti-slav- 
ery room may be preserved the manu- 
scripts, papers, portraits, busts, and other 
treasures, now inthe possession of different 
individuals and families, the larger number 
being in the keeping of the sons of Mr. 





Garrison. ‘To illustrate the history of the 
anti-slavery movement, are portraits of 
Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Chapman, Harriet 
Martineau, Whittier, George ‘Thompson, 
and others, Miss Whitney's bust of Garri- 
son, the old imposing-stone upon which 
the forms of the Liberator were made up 
by Mr. Garrison himself, and many other 
valuables, all of which doubtless would 
be placed in the care of the Public Li- 
brary for preservation, if they were kept 
in a special room set apart for them. Here 
also, it is suggested, the Harriet Martineau 
statue might well be placed. 


All honor to the women of Washington 
society who devote themselves to the phil- 
anthropies as well as the courtesies of life. 
On Saturday afternoons there are several 
industrial schools for girls, in which the 
wives of high oflicials give their ser- 
vices as teachers, cutting and basting the 
work for poor little waifs. Regardless of 
political affiliation, these ladies will enter 
the colored mission-schools, hospitals, and 
homes of the sick, sinful, and friendless, 
to care for, aid, comfort, cheer, and en- 
courage. This side of life at the capital 
deserves appreciative mention.—Journal of 


Education. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Said the smal! boy: **Ma, make Bob be- 
have himself. Every time [ hit him with 
the hammer he hollers.”’ 


Several children were frozen to death in 
Germany, the other day, while going to 
school. ‘This shows that children do not go 
to school any faster in Germany than they 
do in this country.—Burlington Free Press. 


The butler of an Englishwoman of fash- 
ion was overheard discussing the vicissi- 
tudes of life with a fellow-servant. ‘My 
dear feller,” he ejaculated, “Tam afraid that 
our people are going in for economy. Only 
fancy, at the purty yesterday evening, I see 
with my own eyes my lady and Miss Hisa- 
bel a-playing on one piano at the same 
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time! 


This is told of a Boston boy: His 
mother, one Sunday, had been impressing 
upon his mind the fact that God was every- 
where. ‘That evening the little fellow broke 
out: ‘**Mother, I’m afraid to go in the 
dark.’ ‘Afraid? queried the mother; 
“of what?” ‘*Why. didn’t you say that 
God was everywhere?” ‘Yes, but what 
of that?’ “Why, I couldn't see, and I 
might bump right into him anywhere.” 


Two pretty incidents of child nature are 
reported in connection with the recent 
great fire in New Hartford. A little girl 
who was taken out of a burning house, 
only partly dressed, sat with one bare foor, 
contentedly hugging two cats, and ex- 
claiming: **My little kitties aren't burned.” 
Another about the same age, whose home 
was in danger by the further spread of the 
flames, said sweetly: **l said my prayers 
to God six times, and asked Him not to let 
our house burn.” 


A story is told of a clergyman who met 
a wember of his congregation who was 
given to drink. He said, ‘Now, Jones, 
you know drink is your enemy; why not 
give it up?” ‘But, sir,” said the man, 
‘are we not told to love our enemies?” 
The clergyman was at first a little taken 
back by this form of argument, which he 
had never heard before. A momentary 
pause, however, and he was equal to the 
oceasion. “Jones,” said he, ‘it is one 
thing to love your enemies, but quite an- 
other to swallow them !” 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German- 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

THREE Reasons why every one needs and 
should take Hood’s Sarsaparilla in the spring :— 

Ist, Because the system is now in its greatest 
need. Ilood’s Sarsaparilla gives strength. 

2d, Because the blood is sluggish and impure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla purifies. 

3d, Because from the above facts, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla will do a greater amount of good now 
than at any other time. Take it now. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 





A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
») COFFEE 
CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers, 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 





Rihana 





LIFE AND WORKS of MRS, CLEMMER, 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S LIFE 
AND WORK, 


A Memorial of Mary CLemMer, by EpmMunp 


Hvupsox. With Portrait. 


POEMS OF LIFE AND NATURE, 
His TWO WIVES, 

MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS. 
Revised and Enlarged. 


In four 12mo volumes,tastefu ly bound,forming 
a beautiful uniform set of the selected works, 
together with the memorial biography, of this 
popular and lamented writer. The set in box, 
$6. Price for each volume, $1.50. 


NEXT DOOR. 


By Ciara Lovise BurnuamM, author of “Dearly 
Bought,” “No Gentlemen,” “A Sane Lunatic,” 
etc. lvol. 12mo. $1.50. 


A prominent Boston critic says : 

“Just the brightest, prettiest, most charming 
story I have seen ina longtime. The interest is 
thoroughly sustained throughout, and the first 
few pages place you so en rapport with the per- 
sonages that you cannot lay the book down un- 
til you know how it all turns out. There is 
everything to commend and nothing to find fault 
with in the book.” 

“The scene is in Boston, the time the present, 
the plot exciting, the characters lifelike, while 
the style is graceful and skilful.” 


JOHN BODEWIN'S TESTIMONY, 


By Mary Hatxock Foorr, author of “The Led- 
Horse Claim,” ete. Ll vol. l2mo. $1.50. 
‘*Mrs. Foote’s first novel raised her to a level 

on which she is only to be compared with our 

best women novelists. ‘To make this comparison 
briefly, Miss Woolson keenly, Mrs. 

Burnett writes charmingly, and Mrs. Foote feels 

intensely."—The Critic. 


observes 


A HAND-BOOK OF 


GREEK ROMAN SCULPTURE. 


By D. Capy Eaton. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged. New Pocket Edition, for travellers. 
1 vol. I6mo. Red covers. Uniform with 
Ticknor’s Guide-books. 415 pages. $1. 


THE AMES MEMORIAL BUILDINGS AT 
NORTH EASTON, MASS, 


H. H. Ricnarpson, architect. Twenty-two 
Gelatine Plates (from nature) 13x16. Also, 
two lithographs. In neat portfolio, 36. 





TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


Three Holy Children (31), by Stanford, is a 
new CANTATA of great power and brilliancy. 





Kichter’s Harmony, (22); Richter’s Coun- 
terpoint, (32); and Richter’s Fugue, (32); are 

ree standard books on composition, by an eminent 
German Harmonist, 





Operas, 


The best and most complete editions. 





; Bells of Corneville, (31.50); Boe- 
caccio, (22) Carmen, (32); Fatinitza, ($2); 
Lakme, (#2); Maritana, (#2); Mefistofele, (#2) ; 
Mignon, ($2.50); Zenobia, (#2) ; and many others. 








Librettos, full and complete, of 80 operas, for 25 
cents each. Cheap editions, 15 cents each. 


Easter Music, in quantity. Send for Lists. Or- 
chestral parts furnished when desired. 


Winner's Ideal Methods, (each 75 cts.), are 
famous and really good cheap Methods for Violin, for 
Flute, for Accerdeon, for Cornet, for Banjo, for Gui- 
tar, for Fife, for Clarinet and for Flageolet. 


Mason's Piano Technics, ($1.50), are constant- 
ly increasing in favor, as most valuable aids to prac- 
tice. All teachers should use them. gy oul 


Any book mailed for retail price. JVs” REA 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO.,. Boston (branch 
house of ©, Ditson & Co,), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of ail Musical Instrumeats, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 





We are now making daily about 1000 
pounds of Butter, of as fine quality as any 
offered in this market. It is now on sale at 
reasonable prices at our Store, 

386 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
Our business is that of dealing in FRESH 
MILK ard CREAM, and this BUTTER is 
made from the excess of the supply above 
the demand for Milk and Cream, The Cream 
is Clarified by the Centrifugal Machine, and, 
consequently, more pure than Butter made 
from any other process. It may not be un- 
derstood that but few creameries run through 
the winter, and that most of the Butter now 
in the market was made last season, and by 
this time has lost its fresh flavor; therefore 
we think it opportune to invite the public to 
inspect our goods. 


C. BRIGHAM & CO. 
COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
ssued. Cloth bound,75cte. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhSt., Washington D.C. 
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D. LOTHROP & CO.’S 


Raster -- Publications. 


SUNKISE; or, Easter Triumph, i* an elegant 
little volume of selections suited to Easter. It is 
printed in brown ink, bound in delicate cream and 
tied with ribbon. Compiled and arranged by 
Kose Porter. Price 50 cents. 


ON EASTER DAY. By Margaret Sipney. A 
graceful poem for Easter time, with ten exquisite 
engravings, daintily printed in tone ink on fine 
paper, bound in white with an etched desiga io 
sepia, and tied with ribbon. Price 35 cents. 


AN EASTER ROSE. Sy Samant I’rescorr 
KEeLLoge. A tender Easter poem, with ten beauti- 
ful engravings, printed in rich-toned ink on cream 
paper, and bound in white with a design in silver 
and color, and tied with ribbon. Price 35 cents. 

SONG SERIES, Edited by Rose Porter. Faith 
Songs, Hope Songs and Songs of Love. Each illus- 
trated, ribbon-tied and enveloped. rice 50 cents 
each, 

LIFT UP YOUR HEARTS. 
Porter. Bound in white with 
Price 35 cents. 

OUT OF DARKNESS. Poems and drawings by 
Mary A. Latuspury. Quarto. Bound in cloth and 
fringe. Price $3. 

IN TIME OF NEED. By E. H.8. with an intro- 
ductory Poem by W. F.SHerwin. A volume of 
selections to cheer and encourage. Neatly bound in 
cream and gold. Price 50 cents. 


hose 
gold. 


Edited by 
design in 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


Choice New Books. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. By 
MARGARET SIpNEY. To all girle who are left to 
face the question, “*What can I do to support 
self?” this little book is most lovingly dedicated. It 
is a thoroughly fascinating as well a* sugvestive 
story 12mo, illustrated, cloth. VPrice, 75 ceuts. 

IN LEISLER’sS TIMES. By E. &. Brooks. A 
Story Study of Knickerbocker New York, contain- 
ing twenty-four drawings by W. T. Smedley, It 
not only rights up the name and fame of Jacob 
Leisler, the very first “people's Governor’ in 
America, but it also deals with the beginnings of 
self-government by the people and in republican 
representation. l2mo, illustrated, cloth, Price $1.50 

APRIL. Through the Year with the Poets. 
Edited by Oscar Fay Avams, The tifth volume of 
the series furnishes its share of that “richest treat 
to expectant readers” of which the carlicr numbers 
gave promise. l6mo, vellum cloth Price, 75 cents. 

THE BROWNING BOYS, A fascinating story 
of the growth of two boys who set out on their 
birthday to be helpful at home By Pansy, lémo, 
cloth. Price 60 cents, 

THE NEW PANSY PRIMARY LIBRARY, 
20 volumes, l6mo, cloth. Price $5 net. 

, r 
NEW EDITIONS. 
IN ELEGANT NEW BINDING, 

THE ONLY WAY OUT. A Temperance Story 
By Mre. Jennie F. Winuine. It shows that there 
is but one sure way out of the darkness into which 
we are |plunged by earthly trials and crosses, and 
that is an earnest faith in and reliance upon Christ. 
lzmo, 382 pp. Price $1.50, 

GOOD WORK. By Mary DwineLn Curtis. A 
story of earnest and successful effort. lzmo, 405 
pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 

MYSTERY OF THE LODGE. By Mary 
PDWINELL CHeiiis. The work exhibits fine invight 
into character and common-sense views of religion. 
12mo, 555 pp., cloth. Price $1.50. 











Any volume sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


EXTRA PREM 


TO THE 








Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,” Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved bas passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.” 


ist, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal’”’ fox 
one year to pew subscribers, with the engraving, poet- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending ua one new yearly subscriber at $2.50. 


CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. VoGu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masse. 

“Truly a healing 
balm and not @ 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp pertectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’-—Mre. E. F 
FIsHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay io6 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
nletely bald. Thad used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.”—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 

ass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”"—Mrs. H. V, CHaptn, 39 
Chestnut St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggists and Hairdressers, and 
by SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 
ton Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. ; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cta.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. Al! the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 

No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 


AGENTS Es BES 


tH Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘A 
BOR. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, NEW Y 











WANTED ici Biseiic’ Coreots. 


Sample free to those becoming agents. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


“Watchman, tell us of the night, 
What its signs of promise are ?” 

The night of woman suffrage still hangs 
heavy in the political sky of Massachusetts. 
But the dawn is already breaking. 

The vote in the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives this year is worthy of 
study. Including pairs, it was as follows: 

VORB coccccecesececsccccccess § 44 
NGYB ccccccccccccccccccccsese 132 
Not voting.ccccccccctcccscces SL 

Total ..ccccccccccccccess 240 

This is the largest vote for woman suf- 
frage since 1879. In 1884, for the same 
bill, we had :— 


TERS cccccccccccesencsecscees § GF 


NAYS ccccccccccsccccccccccces 155 

In 1885, for the same bill, we had :— 

VOAS .cccccccccccccccccsccces 68 
NGYS ceccccccccccccccccccccce 137 

This shows a gain this vear over 1885 of 
9 votes, and over 1884 of 16 votes. A 
change of 28 votes more will give us a ma- 
jority. 

A vote for municipal woman suflrage 
means business. It is not a mere orna- 
mental vote, as formerly, for a constitu- 
tional amendment which settles nothing, 
but for full municipal suffrage which will 
settle everything. For municipal suffrage 
will make women a political power in this 
State, in every town and city, and will en- 
sure their full enfranchisement at no dis- 
tant day. 

The practical question for suffragists is 
how to change the 28 additional votes 
which are needed to make a majority next 
year. Clearly it must be done in one of 
two ways: either by securing the support 
of one of the two great parties, or by in- 
fluencing the choice of woman suftrage 
representatives, irrespective of party. 
Which shall it be? 

The votes, this year on party lines, were 
as follows: 

YEAS. 
Republicans ....sececceecesees 60 


Democrats 
Independents ...cecccccecceees 3 





Total cccccssccecccescees 04 





NAYS 
Republicans .......- TTT TT eve 90 
Democrats .cccccccsccccccccces 52 
Independents.....eeececesecees i 
Total ..ccccccccccvcgcees 1d2 


NOT VOTING. 
Republicans ceoccecccecececes - 20 
DOMOCTAS ccccccccccccccccccce Il 


Total .ccccccccccccsccccee SL 

Forty-five per cent. of the Republicans 
voting voted for woman suffrage. Fifty- 
five per cent. of the Republicans voting 
voted against woman suffrage. Of the 
Democrats voting, 21 per cent. voted for 
woman suffrage, and 79 per cent. voted 
against it. Of the Independents voting, 
40 per cent. voted for woman suffrage, and 
60 per cent. voted against it. 

Thus a majority of all parties are still 
opposed to woman suffrage, but the pro- 
portion of Republicans* (45 per cent.), as 
shown by the legislative vote, is more than 
twice as favorable as the proportion of 
Democrats (21 per cent.). 

Neither party, as such, is arrayed against 
us. Both parties, by their platform pledges, 
are forus. Eventhe temperance members 
are divided on our question. Half the 
members who this spring voted to abolish 
the poll-tax as a pre-requisite of voting, 
afterwards voted against allowing women 
who pay a poll-tax to vote. An analysis 
of the votes of the past twenty years shows 
that it is of no use to side with any party 
on any question. In 1872 the Republican 
platform endorsed woman suffrage, but 
our Republican vote in the Legislature was 
not materially increased thereby. In 1882 
the Democratic platform endorsed woman 
suffrage, but our Democratic vote in the 
Legislature was not materially increased 
thereby, while the Republican support was 
seriously diminished. Evidently, therefore, 
it is a mistake for the friends of woman 
suffrage to side with either party. Every 
move we have ever made in that direction 
has cost us votes. 

On the other hand, active effort in the 
representative districts, irrespective of 
party lines, has always increased our vote. 
For instance: in Ward 20, the defeat of 
Sayward and bis anti-suffrage Republican 
colleague, four years ago, has given us, 
every year since, two Democratic votes 
for woman suffrage from Ward 20. In the 
Rockland and Hanover district, last year, 


joining in the chorus. 


THE 


the defeat of an anti-suffragist, Mr. Water- 
man, of Hanover, gave us Dr. Gleason, a 
Republican friend of woman suffrage, in 
his stead. 

Our greatest strength is in the country 
towns. Outside of the cities and Berkshire 
County, a majority of the members voted 
for woman suftrage this year. ‘The cities, 
on the contrary, went heavily against us, 
as will be seen by the following figures: 





Total. For Suffrage. 
Dei. csccscccesessoes OF 9 
Worcester ccccccccccces § 1 
Lowell .ccoceccesccceees 6 1 
LAWIENCE .ccccccece ee i 0 
Cambridge ..... a 1 
Newburyport ..seeeee02 2 0 
Pittstield....... ececcces 2 0 
Pall Rivefccccccccovceee 8 2 
Haverhill ..cccoccccces & v0 

86 14 


In these cities, out of 86 votes, we had 
but 14—less than 1 in 6. Yet even the 
cities can be carried where work is done 
and the press friendly. ‘Thus we find: 





Total. For Suffrage. 
Springfield ...ceeeeeeee 5 4 
New Bedford.......+.-- t 2 
BalemM.ccocccccccccccces 4 3 
LINK cccccecccecsescose 68 4 
Taunton ..ccscccccccses 3 3 
21 16 


In these cities woman suffrage had a ma- 
jority this year. But even in the country 
towns, work is needed. Barnstable Coun- 
ty, for instance, where much work has 
been done, always gives suffrage a major- 
ity. while Berkshire County, where little 
work has been done, gave us this year only 
one vote out of ten, and is almost unani- 
mously against us. 

From these figures we are taught: 

1. T'o let parties and platforms severely 
alone, supporting friends and fighting op- 
ponents in the representative districts, ir- 
respective of party lines. 

2. To push the work everywhere in the 
representative districts, giving the country 
towns the preference. 

If we follow up the work of the past two 
years, holding suftrage meetings and or- 
ganizing suffrage leagues, we may reason- 
ably hope to carry the municipal woman 


suffrage bill within the coming three years. 
H. B. B. 


~~ - -#@¢- 
THE SUFFRAGE SOCIABLE, 


Meionaon Chapel was filled last Wednes- 
day evening with about two hundred 
friends of woman suffrage, who met to ex- 
press their unabated faith in the justice 
of their cause, and to take counsel for 
future action. Miss Mary F. Eastman 
presided with her accustomed grace and 
dignity. Anunusual number of new faces 
showed the widening interest in the move- 
ment. A number of members of the Leg- 
islature were present; among others, 
Messrs. Parker, of Worcester; Wheeler, of 
Bolton; Hillman, of Martha’s Vineyard; 
Hersey, of Hingham; Knight, of Spring- 
field; Fickett, of E. Bridgewater; Web- 
ster, of Southboro; Crane, of Woburn; 





Backup and Fitzgerald, of Boston. 

After an hour of social converse, Miss 
Pond sang “John Brown,” the audience | 
Supper was served 
at6 P.M. It was followed by brief re- 
marks by H. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Liver- 





more, Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Mrs. 
E.N. L. Walton, Mrs. A. A. Claflin, Jo- 
seph A. Howland, Mrs. 8. E. Baldwin, 
Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, Nathaniel T. Allen, A. H. Grimke, 
and others. An appropriate poem by 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr., and ‘*Rhymes” 
by Mrs. Maria S. Porter on the debate in 








the Legislature, gave an agreeable variety. 
Mrs. Lucey Stone offered the following 
tribute of thanks: 

Resolved, ‘That the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association tendeys its grateful thanks 
to the members of the Legislature who voted for 
the Woman Suffrage Bill. 

Mrs. Stone supported the resolution in 
an earnest speech, taking as her text, 
“What shall we do about it?” and it was 
unanimously adopted. 

Miss Howes sang two beautiful songs, 
accompanied by Madame Dietrich Strong 
on the piano. It was avery pleasant re- 
union; and at 10 o’clock the audience dis- 
persed, congratulating each other on the 
social success of the occasion. WH. B. B. 

«> —_ 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ON LIQUOR LICENSE. 


In the Massachusetts Senate, Thursday, 
April 22, the bill to allow women to vote 
on the question of liquor license was de- 
bated. 


Senator Cogswell, of Essex, opposed 
it, saying that he had never known wom- 
en to meddle in politics and law without 
becoming an evil and a nuisance. 

Senator Morse said that women were the 

reatest sufferers from rum, and should 
iave the right to voteagainstit. He made 
a warm temperance speech, and quoted 
General Master Workman Powderly as in 
favor of woman suffrage, saying that 
women possessed the franchise in Knights 
of Labor assemblies. The granting of 
this privilege would help wives save their 
husbands, and mothers their sons. 

Senator Howard criticised Senator Morse 
for inconsistency in advocating temper- 
ance and woman suffrage, but voting 
against labor measures. 

Senator Boynton said he was against 
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this bill on the ground that the mass of 
women did not want it. He did not think 
the question before the Senate was one of 
temperance. 

Senator Howland, of Plymouth, thought 
the bill a step in the right direction. 

Senator Tappan thought rather than take 
such steps, the State had better stand still. 

Considerable sparring between Senators 
Howard, Morse, and Cogswell on the 
Maine liquor law and woman suffrage in 
Massachusetts and Utah followed. 

Senator Murphy thought women would 
be more benefited by education than by the 
ballot. The liquor business should be 
transacted in the light. 

Senator Jefts, on asking why Senator 
Murphy did then not vote for the one- 
room bill, was told he did not believe that 
this would accomplish the object. 

Senator Lilley, of Middlesex, said no one 
respected women more than he, but he did 
not wish to see imposed on women, suffrage 
they did not wish to exercise. There has 
been of late a decided falling oft in the 
number of women who vote for school- 
committee men. 

The roll call resulted ina rejection—8 to 
19, pairs included : 

Yras—Douglas, Howland, Jefferson, Morse 
Scott—*. 

Nays--Alger, Boynton, Cogswell, Gove, Jones 
of Berkshire, Jones of Essex, Joyner, Lilley, 
Morrill, Murphy, Naphen, Norris, Nourse, Tap- 
pan, Wilbur—l6. 

Parrep—3—Bigelow, Jefts, Reed, yes; Glea- 
son, Gunn, Howard, no. 

—e 


THE RIGHT OF EVERY MAN. 


The New York Evening Post says: 

“The right of every man to do the best 
he can for himself and for those dependent 
on him, subject to laws which all have an 
equal voice in making, must be defended 
in this country, and will be.” 

But what will the Post say for women, 
who have no voice at all in making the 
laws? Its statement is right for every man. 
It should beright for every woman. But 
how ean the Post expect to find respect for 
human rights, or for individual rights, so 
long as those in power despise the rights 
of women, and year after year vote down 
their petition for a small fraction of the 
rights which are free to all men? The 
press, including the Post, rejoices at the 
defeat of the women. It has set an ex- 
ample of disrespect for human rights. The 
result appears on every hand. ‘*What a 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 





L. 8. 
MEMORIAL MEETING FOR MARIA. WESTON 
OHAPMAN. 





A remarkable gathering of men and 
women connected with the ‘old guard” of 
Massachusetts abolitionists, met on ‘Thurs- 
day afternoon, April 22, in the Unitarian 
Church of Melrose, by invitation of Mrs. 
Livermore, to hear a paper by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr., on Maria Weston 
Chapman, read before the Women’s Club. 
On the arrival of the 2 30 train from Bos- 
ton the guests were met at the station by 
Mr. and Mrs. Livermore and Mr. Norris. 
There were Mr. and Mrs. Samuel E. Sew- 
all, Theodore D. Weld, Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uel May, Wm. I. Bowditch, Mrs. Sarah 
Shaw Russell, Sarah Southwick, Mary 
Willey, James H. Buffum, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lewis Hayden, Rev. Mr. Heywood, Anne 
Whitney, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mr. and 
Mrs. Jos. A. Howland, Mr. and Mrs. Elias 
Richards and daughter, the three brothers 
William Lloyd Garrison, Francis Jackson 
Garrison, and George Thompson Garrison, 
Miss Sarah Eddy, the granddaughter of 
Francis Jackson, Henry B. Blackwell, 
husband of Lucey Stone, Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Hutehinson, Rev. Fred Frothingham, 
Lewis Ford, Miss Alla Foster, daughter of 
Stephen S. and Abby Kelley Foster, and 
others. The church was filled with the 
members of the Club and other citizens of 
Melrose. Mrs. Hesseltine presided. 

Mr. Garrison’s paper was admirable, and 
earried all back into the stirring years of the 
anti-slavery agitation from 1830 to 1860, 
Mrs. Livermore read letters from Abby 
Kelley Foster, John M. Forbes, Frederick 
Douglass, and others. John W. Hutchin- 
son sang his brother Asa’s touching song, 
Slave’s Lament.” Short addresses 
were made by Lewis Hayden, Rey. Mr. 
Heyward, Samuel May, William I. Bow- 
ditch, Samuel E. Sewall, James M. Buf- 
fum, Ednah D. Cheney, and Sarah South- 
wick. The exercises concluded with a 
stanza of ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” led by John 
W. Hutchinson and sung in chorus, 

A reception followed at the hospitable 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Livermore. 

It was a noteworthy occasion. 

H.B. B. 
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AID FOR MRS. FOLSOM. 








The following donations have been received : 


Emily Howland, Sherwood, N. Y....... $5.00 
Julia W. Wilson, Canastota, N. Y...... 5.00 
A Detetds ccccsccccsccvcvsccccvcecsccess 2.00 


Rey. B. F. Bowles 
Rev. A. C. Bowles 
Rev. G. Collins.....c.sceeeeees 
Rey. A. B. Hervey. 
Rev. J. 
Rev. G. J. Keirn 
tev. Farnum Lincoln...... cee 
Rev. A. A. Miner........... 
Rey. E. H. Capen.... 
Rev. Chas. A. Skinner 
Rev. 














Friend......... eecccccccces 


Be We SRN va dedeteveacsas 1.00 


stew eeeeees 





THE VOTE OF 1886. 


The vote of 1886 on the municipal wom- 
an suffrage bill in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, week before last, 
should be carefully noted, and preserved 
for future reference. 

YEAS. 
Republicans, Roman; Democrats, Italie; Independ- 
ents, Small Capitals. 
Benj. D. Atkins, Provincetown. 
Cortez Allen, Westport. 
Cyrus T. Batchelder, Peabody. 
Edwin Baker, Shelburne. 
Amos Beckford, Lynn. 
Robert Blyth, Wakefield. 
John B. Bottom, Northampton. 
G. Parker Bray, Salem. 
Oliver P. Brightman, New Bedford. 
Geo. J. Burns, Ayer. 
John Backup, Boston, Ward 21. 
Wm. J. Briggs, Taunton. 
George Cowdrey, Stoneham. 
John P. Crane, Woburn. 
Franklin Cross, Mattapoisett. 
Wm. A. Clark, Lynn. 
Wm. F. Cook, Springfield. 
Thomas W. Cook, New Bedford. 
Mosely D, Chase, Georgetown. 
Ambrose N. Doane, Harwich. 
Samuel C. Darling, Somerville. 
Charles Dillingham, Sandwich. 
James FE. Fitzgerald, Boston, Ward 2. 
Wyman C, Fickett, East Bridgewater. 
Alexander W. Fulton, North Adams. 
Charles Field, Boston, Ward 4. 
Jubal C. Gleason, Rockland. 
Wm. J. Goldthwaite, Marblehead. 
Wm. H. Gurnéy, South Abington. 
Edmund Hersey, 2d, Hingham. 
Watson F. Hammond, Mashpee. 
James H. Harlow, Middleborough. 
Beriah T. Hillman, Chilmark. 
Robert Henry, Fajl River. 
Henry W. Hopkins, Conway. 
James Holmes, Spencer. 
Franklin Jaquith, Billerica. 
Cuan es F,. Jenney, Hyde Park. 
Jeremiah J. Keene, Holyoke. 
John L. Knight, Springtield. 
Edward H. Lathrop, Springfield. 
Frank Leighton, Pepperell. 
John Larrabee, Melrose. 
Rufus McLellan, Gloucester. 
Marcus M. Merritt, Chelsea. 
Jolin C. Milne, Fall River. 
Michael J. MeEttrick, Boston, Ward 20, 
Patrick McCarthy, Brockton. 
John H. McDonough, Boston, Ward 20. 
Henry L. Parker, Worcester. 
William A. Rust, Boston, Ward 18,, 
Horace A. Roberts, Lynn. 
Benjamin W. Rich, Royalston. 
Hazanrp Srevens, Boston, Ward 24. 
Zacheus Sherman, Taunton. 
Alfred A. Seaverns, Scituate. 
Cyrus Savage, Taunton. 
John 8. Sanderson, Springfield. 
Sumner Small, Northborough. 
Cyrus Story, Gloucester. 
Miles Sampson, Pembroke. 
Patrick F. Tierney, Salem. 
ae. S. Taft, Palmer. 
O. W. H. Upham, Salem. 
Josrru L. Woopnvery, Oxford. 
Elijah W. Wood, Newton. 
Joseph S. Wilson, Fitchburg. 
Joseph M. Wilson, Lowell. 
Melvin Wilbar, Raynham. 
Edwin Wilbur, West Brookfield. 
Horace W. Webster, Southborough. 
William G. Walkup, Erving. 
George W. Walker, Malden. 
David Walker, Lynn. 
John W. Wilkinson, Cambridge. 
Jesse B. Wheeler, Bolton. 
Fred L. Whitmore, Sunderland. 

Republicans, 60; Democrats, 14; Independ- 

ents, 3; ‘lotal—77. 
NAYS. 

Henry C. Allen, Boston, Ward 23. 
Jesse Allen, Oakham. 
Francis Ambler, Weymouth. 
Edward D. Andrus, Sheitield. 
Dudley P. Bailey, Everett. 

Dennis Batchelder, North Reading. 
Cc. G. H. Bennink, Cambridge. 
Francis T. Berry, Salem. 
George C. Bent, Cambridge. 
Samuel B. Bird, Framingham. 
Edwin R. Bosworth, Easthampton. 
Charles S. Boynton, South Hadley. 
Frank E. Brigham, Boston, Ward 24. 
Alfred H. Bryant, Wayland. 
Charles J. Burget, Great Barrington. 
Michael H. Burke, Boston. 

Marcus Burroughs, Warren. 
Thomas W. Butler, Worcester. 
Simeon Butterfield, Chelsea. 
Benjamin I. Boyden, 2d, Foxborough. 
Otis PF. Brown, Hamilton. 
Charles H. Cary, Brockton. 
Julius C. Chappelle, Boston. 
Loring Coes, Worcester. 

Michael J. Creed, Boston. 
John M. Crosby, Entield. 
John C. Crosby, Pittstield. 
Augustus N. Currier, Worcester. 
George Curtis, Boston. 
John A. Collins, Boston. 

Bernard J. Conway, Fall River. 
William N. Davenport, Marlborough. 
Levi F. S. Davis, Somerville. 
Jeremiah Desmond, Boston. 
Charles L. Dodge, Beverly. 

Philip de Doherty, Boston. 
Matthew Dolan, Boston. 
James Donovan, Boston. 
George FE. Downes, Canton. 
Charles H. Dorr, Richmond. 
Jacob A. Dresser, Boston. 

Patrick D, Dicyer, Boston. 
James Daley, Uxbridge. 

Frank A. Fales, Norwood. 

Herbert M. Federhen, Quincy. 
Henry Fitzpatrick, Stoughton. 
Edward P. Fisk, Boston. 

J. Varnum Fletcher, Belmont. 
Edward J. Flynn, Boston. 
William H. Flynn, Somerville. 
George H. Freeman, New Bedford. 
Julius P. Freeman, Webster. 
CLEMENT K. Fay, Brookline. 
Henry Friend, Gloucester. 
Edward G. Frothingham, Haverhill. 
Charles 8S. Frost, Mansfield 
Lorenzo H. Gamvwell, Pittsfield. 
Seth W. Godfrey, New Bedford. 
George O. Goodwin, Merrimac. 
tugustus P. Gorman, Fall River. 
Daniel Gunn, Boston. e 
Eugene I. Goss, Lynn. 

James Hadley, Leominster. 

James Harrington, Vall River. 
Edward J. Hathorne, Boston. 
Henry K. Herrick, Blandford. 
Albert A. Hicks, Monroe. 

Charles S. Hitchings, Saugus. 
Henry J. Hosmer, Concord. 

Alvin A. Hubbard, Wales. 

Walter Hunnewell, Wellesley. 
Thomas F. Hunt, Boston. 
William W. Hurley, Randolph. 
Joun W. HA.uett, Nantucket. 
Patrick J. Kennedy, Boston. 
George H. Kearn, North Adams, 
Luther K. Leland, Grafton. 
Edward Lincoln, Dighton. 

Arthur Lord, Plymouth. 





George H. Loring, Yarmouth. 
Jolin E. Lynch, Boston. 
Daniel J. Maguire, Boston. 
Joun J. MaGuine, Boston. 
Wil'ard Marcy, Newton. 
Frank E. Mason, Savoy. 
Joseph Mason, Worcester. 
Benjamin F. Mills, Williamstown 
George FE. Morrill, Chelsea. 
Edward A, Moseley, Newburyport. 
Francis J. Murphy, Boston. 
James Murphy, Lawrence. 
James H. Mellen, Worcester 
Edward P. Miles, Hudson. 
Samuel H. Norton, Otis. 
John F. O' Connor, Worcester. 
Timothy F. O' Hearn, Lawrence. 
Frederick N. Oxley, Ashland. 
Henry Parkman, Boston. 
Perley P. Perham, Chelmsford. 
Geo. A. Perkins, Cambridge. 
Charles A. Perley, Templeton. 
Justin Pe ry, Natick. 
William Provin, Westfield. 
Philip H. Quinn, Boston. 
Peter J. Reardon, Boston. 
John P. Reynolds, Boston. 
Charles J. Rice, Winchendon. 
Samuel Roads, Jr., Marblehead 
Matthew Ryan, Chicopee. 
Alonzo Shaw, Goshen. 
Earl Shearer, Colrain. 
Malcolm Sillars, Danvers. 
Solomon 8. Sleeper, Cambridge 
Henry M Smith, Worcester. 
William A. Stackpole, Ipswich, 
J. Henry Stevenson, Boston. 
Henry 8. Stockwell, Sutton. 
Herbert 8S. Stratton, Gardner- 
James F. Stratton, Milford. 
James Sullivan, Boston. 
John E, Sawyer, Methuen. 
John F. Shea, Boston. 
George A. Sanderson, Boston. 
Caleb Thompson, Braintree. 
Ricuarp F. Toxin, Boston. 
Edward M. Tucke, Lowell. 
William F. Wharton, Boston. 
William H. Whitney, Westfield. 
Albert A. Woodward, Boston. 
Hiram Walker, Salisbury. 
Erskine Warden, Waltham. 
Isaiah C. Young, Welltieet. 
Republicans, 76; Democrats, 52; 
ents, 4; Total—132. 
NOT VOTING. 
Frank 1. Barden, Attleborough. 
Fred C. 8S. Bartlett, Fairhaven. 
J. Q. A. Brackett, Boston. 
Peter J. Brady, Lowell. 
Peleg T. Brooks, Kingston. 
Joseph H. Dewing, Holliston. 
William E. Doyle, Cambridge. 
Dominick J. Harkins, Boston. 
Il. E. Fales, Milford. 
Daniel M. Felch, Newburyport. 
James A. Hathaway, Boston. 
John J. Hogan, Lowell. 
John H. Hooper, Medford. 
Lyman D. James, Williamsburg. 
William H. Johnson, Haverhill. 
Dennis J. Lahey, Boston. 
Richard A. Leonard, Fitchburg. 
Benjamin 8. Lovell, Weymouth. 
Daniel Me Laughlin, Boston. 
John F. McQueeney, Lawrence. 
Henry L. Millis, Millis. 
Warren A. Peirce, Arlington. 
Levi Perkins, Holyoke. 
Calvin Rea, North Andover. 
Charles C. Smith, Springfield. 
Jonathan Sinith, Ciinton. 
Francis E. Shaw, Lowell. 
Solon W. Stevens, Lowell. 
John O. Teele, Boston. 
Milton B. Townsend, Lawrence. 
H. Arthur White, Leicester. 
Republicans, 20; Democrats, 11; Total—31. 
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INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN---15, 


The aspect of the labor question at this 
moment almost calls my attention from 
the topic of this correspondence to one of 
equal importance, viz.: the proper oftice 
of woman in that harmonization of Capital 
and Labor which the interest of the com- 
munity imperatively commands. 

The student of history and of political 
economy has often had occasion to remark 
that tyranny can wear the disguise of free- 
dom, and so win for itself the favor which 
it does not deserve. he present attitude 
of the labor question presents a palpable 
instance of this dangerous masquerade. 
Labor, seeking to coerce capital, is really 
coercing labor, and in destroys ing the free- 
dom of the market for one party, threatens 
to destroy it for both. 

There is no logic behind the assumption 
of control which forbids me to employ 
men, and forbids men to work for me, ex- 
cept under conditions dictated by a third 
party not elected either by workman or 
employer to arbitrate between the two. 
The law of the land, thus far, gives no 
availing protection against such forcible 
interference. The reasons are obvious. 
Legislation is mainly in the hands of poli- 
ticians. Politicians want votes, and the 
vote of the boycotter is as important in 
their eyes as any other. So honest and 
important business is subject to illegal in- 
terruption, and no steadfast action to the 
contrary is taken in the name of law and 
order. 

In the case Of the school-children who 
recently revolted against the educational 
ordinances of the community, the interfer- 
ence of the mothers was prompt and eftec- 
tive. Would that their salutary interven- 
tion might extend itself aiong the whole 
jine of the labor malcontents, and bravely 
confront the disturbers of public peace 
and traffic with the common sense of the 
household! 

In such a case as that of Mrs. Grey, of 
New York, whose resistance to attempted 
coercion has brought upon her the incon- 
venience of a boycott, I should expect to 
hear some energetic protest from the re- 
spectable women of the city against such 
high-handed oppression. Waiting for this, 
I take occasion to thank her for the coura- 
geous stand she has made against those 
who have threatened to destroy her busi- 
ness and her trade. I hope to see the 
friends of Law and Order take their stand, 
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and raise their banner. For the world is 

overned by ideas, not by passion; and, 
petween opposing interests, the surest and 
soundest judgment must at last decide. 

Having said thus much, where much 
more remains to be said, I will take up 
again the thread of my correspondence. 
received, some time since, a letter from 
Alturas County, Idaho, in which the writ- 
er speaks of having met me at one of 
the early Congresses of the Association for 
the Advancement of Women. Aftera few 
kind words of remembrance, she says: 

“| write you now to say a few words in 
reference to the subject of employment 
for women who have no definite work 
whereby they can secure an honest and 
comfortable living. I have lived in the 
large cities of the East long enough to 
know that every avenue of remunerative 
Jabor is more than supplied. I have been 
jn the West ten years, and am convinced 
that there is an excellent field, especially 
in the Territories, for women who combine 
pluck and adaptability to circumstances 
with the patience and ‘stick-to-it iveness’ 
necessary to all successful pioneers. I can 
but give you some idea of this by telling 
you what I have done within a year, the 
date of my residence in this vicinity. 

“The town in which I live, not yet two 
years old, is in the centre of a very large 
grazing district on the Oregon Short-line 
Railroad. I came here to practise my pro- 
fession, but found aclimate that gives very 
few patients to the M. D. Finding that 
there was no drug store in the town, [ 
opened one, and added to my stock toilet 
articles and confectionery. At the same 
time, | began looking about me for a de- 
sirable location in which to secure some 
government land. I soon succeeded, and 
entered two claims, timber and pre-emp- 
tion. ‘These possessions I have improved 
as my purse would allow, and to-day I 
could, if I wished, realize handsomely upon 
my expenditure. My trade has increased, 
and I shall soon be obliged to enlarge my 
store. I can truthfully say that this has 
been the most pleasant and profitable year 
of fifteen which have been spent mostly in 
professional labor. How I wish that many 
women whom I[ have known in great finan- 
cial difficulties would come to the West, 
and especially to this immediate vicinity. 
Iam convinced that fifty good women 
could find opportunity here, to-day, of 
taking up profitable lines of work. Our 
town needs a good milliner, dressmaker, 
and musician. Girls that can make them- 
selves useful in the home will get five dol- 
lars per week, while skilled labor com- 
mands a much higher compensation. Those 
willing to work in these various ways can 
take up government land, and do enough 
on it to answer the requirements of the 
law, while still pursuing the calling which 
would give them the means of support. 
Even if they do not cultivate the land, they 
ean have. at a later day, the benefit of its 
rise in value. I ought to tell you that we 
have some very bright, intelligent, culti- 
vated women out here, who are making a 
grand suecess in stock-raising; but I must 
not take more of your time. I[ know that 
your aim is to help women who are in need 
of money. If you can induce a number of 
such women to come out here, I will make 
an effort to secure the lowest possible rates 
for transportation, and will do my best to 
make them at home and comfortable until 
they can find such work as tiey wish to 
do.” 

My correspondent says that her letter is 
not written for publication, but gives me 
permission to use such parts of itas I may 
deem helpful to the object which she and I 
both have at heart. I have, therefore, here 
given the greater part of it, and will fur- 
ther give her name to any one who may 
desire to enter into direct communication 
with her. J. W. H. 

cciaalidianenniabiabasia 


OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Every now and then some earnest suf- 
fragist, here or in some other part of the 
State, asks how we can secure the defeat 
next fall of the men who voted against us 
this year. 

Although we are as yet far away from 
the November elections, it is not at all too 
soon to begin planning for the work to be 
done at that time. In the first place, there 
must be an etlicient organization in every 
Assembly District. In many counties there 
is only one district, and the county suf- 
frage society, if properly active, can at- 
tend to all that is needful. In other more 
thickly settled counties, there are two or 
three districts. In the large cities, there 
are, of course, many more. New York 
has 24, Brooklyn 12, Buffalo 3, ete. In 
each of these districts, at least one ener- 
getic worker can be found who by secur- 
ing local help can do this work. The most 
effectual way to defeat an opponent is in 
nomination. Politicians are afraid of their 
shadows. If it is rumored that a man is 
obnoxious to any considerable portion of 
the community, — even the women, — it 
makes him a less desirable candidate than 
he otherwise would be. Therefore, every 
Woman interested in the question can do 
Something towards creating sentiment 
against a man, by declaring that she is op- 
posed to his re-election. 

There is no need to assail a man with 
any vituperation or personal attacks. 
Base opposition solely on the ground of 
the vote on this question, declaring that 
while the member in question may be quite 
respectable as a man, he is not progressive, 
and does not represent the best sentiment 
of the community. The legitimate influ- 
ence which thoughtful women can exert 





by such utterances is very great. A feel- 
ing against the renomination of an as- 
semblyman can be created that will count 
for much when the time comes for the 
nominations to be made. 

In some counties the conventions 
called as early as August, though in more 
places the nominations are not made until 
September or October. ‘The assembling of 
the convention is always announced, some 
weeks in advance, by the local papers. 
Then the time for decisive action has come. 
Leading women and men should call on 
the most influential politicians of the mem- 
ber’s own party, and protest against his 
nomination, declaring that if he is present- 
ed for the suffrage of the electors, deter- 
mined efforts will be made to defeat him. 
While not pledged to the interests of either 
party, if the man who voted “no” this 
year is again put in nomination, our friends 
will endeavor to secure the election of his 
antagonist. 

When the nominating convention finally 
meets, there should be a delegation of 
women present to protest at the last mo- 
ment against the naming of the opponent 
of our liberty. This is a point that we wish 
especially to urge throughout the State 
this year. Let women make it their duty 
to attend the county conventions. Men 
have no right to hold these conventions for 
the pretended purpose of representing all 
the people of the district, without the pres- 
ence of women. 

In this city, delegations of ladies have 
attended nominating conventions with 
marked eflect. In one case at least, their 
presence had the direct result of defeating 
the nomination of the man who had voted 
**no.” 

If, despite all these efforts, our opponent 
secures the nomination, then there still re- 
mains the work of defeating him at the 
polls. In some of the districts of this State 
one purty or the other has so large a ma- 
jority that a nomination is equivalent to an 
election. But there are many where the 
two parties are very evenly balanced, and 
in such cases the women can often cuntrol 
the election. There are districts where 
men obtain their seats by less thfan a score 
of votes. In every such case a few reso- 
lute women can easily defeat a man who 
has opposed them. When the majorities 
amount to hundreds, additional labor will 
bring about the same results. After our 
brilliant success this year, we only need to 
elect to the next Assembly sixty-five men 
who will not change their votes, to be se- 
cure of passing our bill. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East Forty-fourth Street, } 

New York, April 19, 1886. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Vassar College has now 290 students. 





By the will of Catherine Simpkins, the 
New England Hospital for Women and 
Children receives $100. 


The North Abington Woman Suffrage | 


Association met last Monday evening with 
Mrs. Sophia Bennett. 

“Girls Who Become Famous,” a com- 
panion book to “Poor Boys Who Become 
Famous,” will be issued early next fall by 
T. J. Crowell & Co. 

Cornell University has received as a gift 
from President White, from Munich, Ger- 
many, a copy of the beautiful painting, 
Piloty’s **Egmont.” It is the most striking 
portrait in the possession of the university. 

Captain Boycott, who will live as an ac- 
tive verb in the English language long af- 
ter he will be forgotten as an Irish land 
agent, will sell his property at Lough 
Mask, County Mayo, Ireland, at public 
auction, on Tuesday, April 20, and remove 
to England. 

The Hancock County (Indiana) Fair As- 
sociation has this year established a wom- 
an’s department and appropriated $450 
for premiums in that department. Mrs. 
Elbert Flynn is president, Miss Borgia 
Barnard, vice-president, and Mrs. Marion, 
secretary. 

Over 5,000 indignant Democrats, in mass- 
meeting at Louisville, Ky., last Monday 
night, denounced the re-appointment of 
Mrs. Virginia Thompson as postmaster of 
Louisville, and condemned in vigorous 
terms the action of Congressman Willis in 
ignoring the claims of the mzny Demo- 
cratic male applicants for that office. 


tev. Washington Gladden, of Columbus, 
O., in Tremont Temple, on Tuesday even- 
ing, May 4, will speak on ‘‘Peace or War 
between Capital and Labor.” Mr. Glad- 
den regards this lecture as the ‘strongest 
bit of work he has done.” ‘The subject is 
important, and Mr. Gladden is always 
worth hearing. 

Rev. James M. Taylor, of Providence, 
R. I., has been elected president of Vassar 
College. Mr. ‘Taylor is an alumnus of the 
University of Rochester and of the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary. He is thirty- 
eight years old,is married, and has three 
children. His sister, Mrs. Dr. Bissell, has 
been for two years president of the Vassar 
alumne,. 





The June number of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal will contain the opening chapters 
of a new domestic story by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. This number will contain 
‘The Tea Table, and How to Make it At- 
tractive,” by Christine ‘Terhune Herrick. 

_Miss Ann Bent kept a dry-goods store 
on Washington Street, Boston, four doors 
below Summer Street, about seventy years 
ago. commencing in a small way and be- 
coming very prosperous. In the course of 
time she gave up her business into the 
hands of her nieces, Miss Mary B. hinsley 
and the Misses Allen. 

The grounds and buildings so long oc- 
cupied by Maplewood Institute, at Pitts- 
field, Mass., have been donated to Oberlin 
College by Rev. C. V. Spear. It is to be 
opened June Ist, as a summer resort, and 
will be a temperance house. The region is 
lovely. ‘The place is easy of access, and ex- 
ceptionally pleasant in summer. 

The Hillyer art gallery of Smith College 
contains a collection of plaster casts of an- 
tique and renaissance sculpture, more ex- 
tensive than is found in the Boston Art 
Museum. Many have no duplicates. The 
collegiate professorships are equally di- 
vided between the sexes, Each one teaches 
a single subject. The college campus 
covers thirteen acres of varied woodland 
and meadow. 

The “Class for the Study of Politics” 
held its last meeting for the season on 
Wednesday, April 21, and reviewed the lat- 
ter part of the U. S. Constitution. It was 
voted to commence the next course of 
study, Nov. 3, at 2.15 P. M. The place of 
meeting will be announced in the daily pa- 
pers of the Saturday previous. ‘The first 
lesson will be,on the *‘Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts.” 

On Wednesday, April 21, the Hunting- 
ton (Ind.) Equal Suffrage Club held a con- 
vention, which was addressed by Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart, Mrs. Mary 8. Arm- 
strong, president of the Indiana W. 5S. A.., 
and others. Miss Mary D. Naylor and local 
workers aided in the proceedings. On 
April 22 and 23, a woman suffrage conven- 
tion was held at Kendalville, Ind., address- 
ed by Mrs. Armstrong, Mrs. Gougar, Rey. 
Mr. Wolfert, Miss Naylor, and others. 

The next meeting.of the Western Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumni will be held 
in Indianapolis, May 22. An interesting 
programme has been prepared, and Miss M. 
Carey ‘Thomas, Dean of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, is expected to give the leading ad- 
dress. This Association, which is work- 
ing in behalf of the higher education of 
women, draws its members from the alum- 
ne of thirteen leading colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Mr. Frederick H. Rindge, of California, 
a former resident of Boston, recently of- 
fered to make a gift of Lowell Island, in 
Salem Harbor, and the buildings thereon, 
for a sanitarium for children. ‘lo this gen- 
erous proposition he adds the gift of 31,000 
in money, that the institution may be es- 
tablished this season. Upon the island is 
a spacious building hitherto used as ¢ 
hotel, adequate for 200 patients. [tis in 
good repair, and requires but few changes 
to adapt it to the purpose. 


- 


Mrs. Mary Gray, a respectable woman 
in South Brooklyn, was passing along a 
lonely street when she was seized by sev- 
eral members of the ‘Shark gang,” drag- 
ged aboard a canal boat near by and brutal- 
ly assaulted. Her assailants were prompt- 
iy arrested and put on trial before Judge 
Moore, and convicted. But the jury rec- 
ommended them to mercy. ‘The Brooklyn 
Times Says: 

‘This is most astounding. If the men 
were not guilty, it was the business of the 
jury so to find; if there was any doubt of 
their guilt, they should not have been con- 
victed. But having been fairly adjudged 
guilty, a recommendation to mercy is out 
of the question. ‘The offence is one that 
ought to be punishable by hanging.” 

The Clover Club of Philadelphia sent an 
invitation to Thomas Nast to attend their 
feast in January. In response he sent a 
picture of himself mufiled to the ears and 
sitting on a snow bank, with the thermom- 
eter at Morristown, N. J.—his home—reg- 
istering zero. In front of him was a rabbit 
suspiciously eying a figure-four trap, 
baited with a four-leafed clover. The up- 
per part of the trap consisted of the Club’s 
invitation card, weighted by a hat with a 
brick in it. Nast had his finger at one side 
of his nose, and was saying: ‘Clover this 
time of year? No, thanks!” 





We can truly recommend the seed store of 
W. W. Rawson & Co. to our readers; their seeds 
are always reliable, choice, and clean. Their 
advertisement of their Illustrated Catalogue 
should be noted, for this handbook will be of 
great assistance in gardening, and ladies will 
gratefully follow its directions. 





We call attention to the advertisement of the 
Boston Wall Paper Co., 20 Summer Street. Next 
week we shall write of some of the beautiful 
draperies and paper hangings to be found there, 
but we advise no delay in selections while the 
assortment is so fresh and beautiful. 

Joun H. Pray, Sons & Co. are advertising 
their marked-down carpetings and rugs for coun- 








try and seashore at very low prices. 














The Boston Wall Paper Co.. 


WM. A. CORSE, Manager, 
20 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 


JUST RECEIVED, 


A Direct Importation of 


ENGLISH, FRENCH 
and GERMAN 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


We have just received a fine line 
of American WALL PAPER, in 
inexpensive grades, which we are 
offering at very LOW PRICES. 
Please call and examine, or send 
for samples, stating the size and 
kind of rooms to be papered, 





WINDOW SHADE 


DEPARTMENT. 


We are making a good Shade 
Fixture and put up for 


$1.00 EACH. 


All grades of WINDOW SHADES 


At Low Prices. 


Plushes, Madras Lace, Curtains, 
Window Poles, Ete., Ete. 


At as low prices as can be found 
elsewhere. 





FOR LADIES, 


ed is wholly owing to 
entire satisfaction they 


ng little ones has been 





JOURNAL. 
Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned...........0+.. $2 25 | 
“« Whole *  * GBoft ..cccce. eeeese eos 175 
Misses’ “ 0 © Bomedcccccccccccscee 996 
“ “ 6 6 BOR cecce eovcccccece - 150 
Children’s and Infants’......sscccceccececeees 7 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 


the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 


have given. 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full plece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 

articular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 


given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 


of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 
Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuz Woman’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measurearound 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





We nave received from Oliver Ditson & Co. 
the “Two Marionettes,” song, words by Arthur 
Law, music by Edith Cooke; “The Light upon 
the River,” song, words and music by Mary M. 
Lemon and A. H. Behrend; “When We Meet,” 
song, words and music by Mary M. Lemon and 
Hope Temple; ‘‘Sunrise Polka Redowa,’ by Ed. 
Miller; “Forget Me Not,” piano solo, by same 
composer; also ‘‘Pansy Galop” and “Mignonette 
Polonaise.” For the guitar a “Russian Gipsey 
Song” and “Thuringian People’s Song,” by J. K. 
Mertz; “Regret,” for piano and violin, by C. L. 

shisholm. 

Go.tpruwatr Bros., of 569 Washington St., ad- 
vertise the cost of furnishing a modern home of 
ten rooms, in genteel style and utility. This isa 
thoroughly reliable house, and goods are precise- 
ly as advertised, with full value for purchasers. 


James Pyte’s PeARLINE is considered the 
best Washing Compound of the day by all who 
once give ita trial. It cleanses the most delicate 
fabric without injuring it. 


Sold by all grocers. 





1852—ESTABLISHED—1852., 





Macular, Parker & Company, 


Clohiers and General Outfitters, 
398 & 400 Washington St., 


BOSTON, 


We make to order or keep on hand everything 
in the line of Fashionable Clothing for gentlemen 
in city and country. Verfect-fitting Shirts made 
to measure, orders for which may be left in the 
Furnishing Goods Department. 


Our Custom Department 


Is supplied with piece goods of latest importa- 
tion, and with the best American weaves also. 
The famous West-of- England broadcloths, 
rough-faced suitings from Scotland, and fine 
goods of many designs Germany, will 
interest cloth fanciers. The stock as a whole is 
probably the largest collection of strictly first- 
class woolen goods for gentleman’s wear ever 
shown in this country to retail buyers. Suits 
of single garments made to measure by trained 
hands of long experience. Prices reasonable. 


The Retail Clothing Department 


Is filled with garments all ready for immediate 
use. Many gentlemen, who cannot wait to be 
measured for Overcoats or suits, save money and 
are well pleased to wear the ready-made articles 
found here. An experience of thirty-four years 
in providing for this class of trade enables us to | 
give perfect satisfaction, and has brought us | 
customers from all parts of New England. 
In the 


Farnishing Goods Department | 
| 


from 


We offer, in addition to the routine assortment of 
Gentlemen’s underwear and other minor articles 
of dress, a special production from our own 
workshops of Shirts in many styles. This in- 
cludes white shirts, made to measure, for ordinary 
and party wear, and also Travelling Shirts from 
shrunk flannels in different colors—neat, com- 
fortable and convenient for their special purpose, 
and much worn by tourists and yachtsmen. 





J.J. DOBSON 


THE ONLY 


CARPET 


MANUFACTURERS 


Selling their goods direct to 
the Retail Trade, and their- 
fore selling at lower prices 
than is possible for others. 

Carpet buyers are invited 
to come to our store and 
prove this for themselves. 
Church and Hall Carpets a 
specialty. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington Street. 





COST OF 


FURNITURE 


For Modern house of 10 Rooms, as 
recently furnished by 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS. 


21 best tinted Shades, $18.90; Pillar Exten- 
sion Table, $16; 5 Dining and 1 Arm Chair, 
leather, $26: Cherry Sideboard, $25; 2 pair 
Irish Lace and Poles, $16; Hall Glass, $6; 
Cherry Hall Settles, $22; Parlor Suite, 5 odd 
pieces, $110; Kitchen Table and 3 Chairs, 36; 
Refrigerator, 315; fine Mahogany Chamber 
Suite, $125; Cherry Suite, $45; Suite, Mattress, 
Pillows for servants’ room, $21; Hair Mattress, 
$20; Mattress, 87; 2 best Spring Beds, $12; 2 
Pairs Pillows, $10. 


Total $500.90. 


Goods of our own make, strict- 
ly first-class in quality and de- 
sign. 

The above shows a reduction of 
nearly 50 per cent. on goods of this 
class in the last few years. 


COLDTHWAIT BROS., 
569 Washington Street, 


OPP. PRAY’S CARPET STORE, 





Boston Safety Vapor Stove.« 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 

— 9 no filling of tank while burners are lighted. 
rks quicker, bet- = 

Np ge : gy Cuean, save, 

d Quicx, SURE. 








ter, cheaper than any 
coal stove. Does not | 
heat the kitchen. 
Comfort for ironing 
days. Unrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for circu- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE CO., 
146 High St., Boston, 





Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 
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For the Woman's Journal. 

EASTER. 

BY GERTRUDE FE. HEATH, 
Under their blankets of snow 

The flowers 
And every ice-bound brook 

Lay locked in a slumber deep. 


were lying asleep, 


The robin, away in the South, 
Talked of his Northern home, 
And carolled merrily forth, * 
“Wait till the Summer come!” 
Gray clouds went over the sky, 
But behind them shone the sun; 
He was only waiting bis time, 
Till the winter’s work was dope. 
The flowers were waked in their beds 
By the sound of the falling rain; 
They knew what the summons meant, 
They were called to the world again, 
The brooks, released from their bonds, 
Went merrily bounding along, 
Over the moss-grown stones, 
To the tune of the robin’s song. 
For the robin, too, came back 
To his home in the old pine-tree, 
And he filled the woods with his song 
And the sound of his melody. 


And the dainty buds bloomed out, 
And the leaves came back to the trees ;— 
All for the April sun, 
And the kiss of the western breeze. 
O typical life of the flowers, 
Crushed under the foot as we tread! 
So Christ awoke, in a far-off land, 
From the silent sleep of the dead. 
There are holy songs in the air: 
Hark !—Christ is arisen to-day! 
For His angels came to the grave, 
And they rolled the stone away! 


—- woe 


JULIA ROMANA ANAGNOS, 





BY MARIA 8. PORTER. 





Lay violets round the head 
Of the beloved dead, 

And roses at her feet, 
White roses pure and sweet. 


As on her lips awhile 
Lingers an angel smile, 
“Weep not for her,” we ery; 
*’*T was gain for her to die.”’ 


In realms of finer air, 

In light divinely fair, 

To meet the “hero” brave 
Who “light to darkness”’ gave. 


With him to work anew, 
And highest aims pursue 
Amid the saints to dwell, 
With him—with her,—'tis well. 


Still to our eyes come tears 

As, backward, through the years 
Our thoughts will sadly turn, 
Gathering in memory’s urn 


Treasures of her pure life 
With deeds of kindness rife; 
Her loyalty to truth, 

Her sweet, scholastic youth,— 


The gentle, timid ways; 
The mild, uplifted gaze, 
A face of beauty rare 
As Saint Cecilia's fair. 
For us, alas, the loss! 
We bear the heavy cross! 
Heaven's light on her doth shine 
Transtfigured and divine. 

March 18, 1886. —Saturday Traveller, 

a 

EIGHTY BEAUTIFUL YEARS. 





BY CLARA H. HAPGOOD NASH, 





[Read at the recent celebration of the eightieth 
birthday of Mrs. Emily Hall Currier, of Pelham, 
N. H.)} 

Eighty years! How rich the sound! 
Charming years in all their round ;— 


Baby years of sportive glee, 
Childhood’s artless years so free, 
Merging into years of youth, 
Full of grace and love and truth. 


Bloom of summer's dainty rose 
Softly tinged, her cheeks disclose. 
Raven locks above her brow, 
Crowned by Friendship’s garlands now. 
Swiftly as the shuttle weaves, 

Each fair birthday comes and leaves. 
While we wonder,—lo! we find 
Eighty birthdays left behind. 
Gazing still, behuld, we trace 

Lines of care upon her face— 

Lines of thought and lines of iove 
Far-reaching to its source above. 
Now (the raven locks instead) 

Time has wrought its silver thread 
Till a balo bright appears, 

Crowning all these eighty years. 
And the lily softly glows, 

Pearly white, where bloomed the rose,— 
Lily—with its heart of gold, 

Type of hers that grows not old, 
May life’s sunset’s waning light 
Signal years that know no night! 





“or 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


MILLY MORRISON'S MARRIAGE 
CONTRAOT. 


BY MRS. H. A. WESTALL. 


“Well, for my part. I don’t see why 
folks call Milly Morrison a strong-minded 
girl,” quoth, to himself, the stalwart young 
farmer John Armstrong, as he strode 
homeward in the sunset glory, after a 
charming Sunday afternoon with the said 
Milly on the river. “It appears to mea 
good deal like jealousy, because there ain’t 
a girl in these parts that can hold a candle 
to her. ‘he little daisy! She knows well 
enough how much I think of her, and if 
I’m not mightily mistaken, she likes me 
pretty well, too. And—confound it all! 
I’m not going to take anybody’s word for 
it; I’m just a-going to go in and win and 


let her strong-mindedness go to the dick- 

ens; I guess itll never hurt and 

whistling blithely **Ye banks and braes 0’ 

Bonnie Doon,” valiant John cleared the 

fence at a bound and disappeared in the 
gloom of the woods beyond. 

Yes, everybody said Milly Morrison was 
strong-minded ; but how it ever got about 
or who first said it, Mrs. Grundy didn't 
know. Pretty Milly, with her rose-leaf 
cheek, and her tender brown eyes, and her 
golden braids, strong-minded! Prepos- 
terous! Surely no girl in the county or 
town of Glenville had half as many beaux, 
nor half as many offers, as everybody 
knew. But certain it was that no matter 
how bold and confident the swain might 
be who tried his fate with Milly, he was 
always known to come away wonderfully 
disconcerted, with never a word as to the 
why or wherefore. 

‘*What could it mean?” wagged the gos- 
sip tongues. ‘*Why, maybe she’s strong- 
minded; yes, to be sure, Milly Morrison 
must be strong-minded, else why did she 
let so many good chances slip?” 

And thus it came to the ear of John 
Armstrong, the most energetic, the most 
enterprising young farmer in Glenville, as 
was commonly agreed. At first he gave 
credence to the story and cultivated her 
acquaintance out of curiosity, merely, as 
he told himself, to see what manner of hu- 
man kind a strong-minded woman might 
be. But Milly put forth no startling ideas 
in his presence; and finally,when he found 
himself subdued by her maidenly charms, 
after sitting opposite those innocent brown 
eyes, and watching the fluttering bloom of 
that lovely face, for one long delicious 
summer afternoon, he settled in his mind 
that it is alla malicious falsehood about 
her. And now, the die was cast. He, John 
Armstrong, would ask Milly for her love, 
and in bis heart of hearts he had no doubt 
that he should win the prize. 

“Just to think of her going around the 
country speechifying and proclaiming 
woman’s rights!” he exclaimed to himself 
as he drove home the cows. ‘**Why—ha! 
ha!—she'’s as innocent and as gentle as a 
lamb. Andas for having a will of her own, 
or standing up and fighting it out on her 
own account,—stuff and nonsense !—I'd as 
soon expect Brindle here to kick over the 
milk-pail. Nobody need talk to me about 
Milly Morrison’s being a woman's righter. 
I never see anything of it.” 

Time sped as time has a way of doing, 

until nearly a week had elapsed. It wasa 
summer night, and John and Milly stood 
by the river-bank. All things were propi- 
tious. The wind sighed softly through the 
tree-tops. ‘The young moon gazed at her 
image in the sparkling water, and John 
felt that the time had come for him to un- 
burden his heart. 
“Milly,” he said softly, as he caught her 
hand, ‘I’ve something to tell you to-night. 
I think you have guessed how much I love 
you, Milly darling, because it was some- 
thing I couldn’t conceal. But I want to 
know—do you think—I mean, do you love 
me a little, Milly?” 

‘Yes, John,” faltered she of the down- 
cast eyes and rosy cheeks. 

**My little Mayflower! And”’—eestatical- 
ly—will you marry me, dear, and help 
me make a home?—a little home all to 
ourselves ?”’ 

A pause. Then slowly, “I don’t know, 
John. I love you dearly, but—but—it 
seems like a great undertaking,—a great 
responsibility. I don’t believe [ am fitted 
for it.” 

“Fitted for it!” he laughed gleefully; 
‘twhy, Milly, you know as well as I do that 
there isn’t asmarter girl in the whole coun- 
ty than you are,” and he helped himself to 
a kiss from the rosy lips. 

*You said, help you make a home. I 
don’t think I quite understand. Won't 
you explain, John, what you would ex- 
pect of me,—that is, what I should have to 
do?” she said hesitatingly. 

“Why,” a little impatiently, ‘‘strange 
you don’t understand, Milly. Make a home 
just as other people do who get married 
ahd live together. You run the house, and 
I run the farm. Of course, you would be 
willing to do your share of the work, 
wouldn't you? ~ You know [aim not rich.” 

“Oh, I see,’ answered Milly; ‘you 
would raise the crops and sell them, and 
take care of the stock.” 

**And,” put in John, ‘you would do the 
cooking, and the dairy-work, and the laun- 
dry-work, and the rest.” 

“Yes, to be sure; 1 quite understand 
now,” she replied. ; 

‘*Well, then,” he said fondly, **will you 
marry me, Milly? You haven't said yet 
that you would.” 

The long lashes drooped upon the rose- 
leaf cheek for an instant, and then a pair of 
innocent eyes were raised to his face as she 
asked timidly : 

“But you haven’t said yet what you 
would give me for doing my share of the 
work, John.” 

“Give you!” he cried in amazement; 
“why, Milly Morrison, what do you 
mean?” 


ee 
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“Why, just this. Don’t you see, John, 
that your work brings youin a fair profit; 

much money every year. But mine 
would bring me in nothing.” 

*Why, Milly,” he answered reproach- 
fully, “you would have a home and enough 
for your needs.” 

“That is,’ she replied with d'gnity, “1 
should have my board and clothes! But 
bear in mind, John, I can earn more than 
that any day. Deacon Jones has wanted 
me to keep house for him ever since his 
wife died, and I could have my board and 
clothes there, and money in the bank every 
month.” 

“But, darling,” protested John, ‘*do you 
think I would be so mean as ever to deny 


, 


80 


you money when you asked me for it? 

**But that’s just what [ would not do,” 
she answered. “If I do half the work, 
why shouldn't I have half the profits?” 

Half the profits! John was dazed at her 
audacity. 

“I should do the work that you would 
have to pay some one else to do,” she con- 
tinued, *‘and if [ work as many hours a 
day as you do, and do my work as faith- 
fully as you do yours, why should you 
have all the profits and I nothing?” 

John’s amazement culminated in a white 
heat of passion. 

‘Well, Miss Morrison,” he said with 
superb scorn, “if you are not willing to 
marry me as other folks marry, and do as 
other folks do, you ean wait till some fel- 
low comes along who is willing totake you 
on your own terms.” 

“*T suppose you think me very mercen- 
ary, John,” said Milly, gently ; ‘but truly 
I don’t care half as much for the money as 
I do for the principle of the thing.” 

Seething with rage and disappointment, 
he led her home across the dewy meadows. 
At the gate she held out her hand, and said 
sadly, **Good-by, John. Remember I still 
love you dearly, and if you had been dis- 
posed to treat me justly, you would have 
found in me a faithful and true wife.” 

John muttered something between his 
teeth, jammed his hat down over his eyes, 
and strode off into the darkness. But he 
said to himself when he had stilled the tu- 
mult in his soul that after all, folks were 
right. Milly Morrison was most decidedly 
strong-minded. . 

Somehow, it got noised about that Milly 
had refused John, and all Glenville was 
agog as to the reason for it. Many a pro- 
fessional gossip declared that ‘sure’s she 
lives, Milly Morrison’ll repent the day she 
ever gave such a proper young man as 
John Armstrong the go-by.” But through 
it all, though perfectly aware that she was 
the theme of every tongue, Milly bore her- 
self with smiling unconsciousness. Not 
so John. Ina moody and unhappy frame 
of mind, he shunned his young friends, and 
carried about an expression so severe that 
there were none so brave as to test his 
good humor with a jest. 

On a large farm on the outskirts of 
Glenville lived Milly Morrison, youngest 
child of Rufus and Martha Morrison. ‘The 
elder sons and daughters having married 
and set up homes for themselves, only Mil- 
ly was left at home to help ‘*mother” with 
the farm work. 

One midsummer afternoon as the two 
sat busily sewing, Mrs. Morrison looked 
up and said, ‘*Everybody is saying, Milly, 
that you have refused John Armstrong. 
Is it true, dear?” 

“No, mother,” said Milly, with a smile; 
‘the refused me.” 

“Why, what do you mean, child? Of 
course you didn’t propose to him?” ques- 
tioned her mother. 

“Oh, no. He asked me first, but when I 
mentioned my terms he refused me or my 
terms,—don’t know which.” 

“You talk in riddles, Milly. I really 
can’t see any reason why you should not 
marry John, and you know he thinks a 
deal of you.” 

‘**Why. mother mine, it wasn't my fault. 
I just asked John what he was going to 
give me for doing my share of the farm 
work. I told him that if I did half the 
work, I thought [ ought to have half the 
profits. And he got mad, that’s all. Oh, 
I never shall forget his face!” and she 
ended with a peal of laughter. 

**Milly, Milly,” cried her mother in sur- 
prise, *‘where did you get such ideas?” 

‘*Mother,” said Milly, seriously, laying 
aside her work and seating herself at her 
mother’s knee, ‘I got them here in our 
every-day experience. Think of how you 
have slaved all your life, think of how you 
and I slave every day of our lives, and then 
tell me what compensations we have. 
Look at this house. Are there a dozen ar- 
ticles of luxury init? Look at the clothes 
we wear. Are they much if any better 
than the poorest people in town wear? 
Do we ever have any money to spend for 
our own pleasure? Is there a book or 
magazine or picture that we are ever able 
to buy? Now, mother, don’t stop me. 
I'm not going to say a word against father. 
I’ve no*doubt he’s as good as most men. 
But if you think it’s right to slave day in 
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and out for your board and clothes (and 





poor board and poor clothes at that), Z 
don't. I've heard you say many times 
that you had sooner go with barely clothes 
enough to keep you warm rather than ask 
father for the money. And you know, 
mother, it takes me a week to get my 
courage up to ask him for a new dress. I 
feel as if | were facing the judge of a crim- 
inal court. Now, mother, confess that 
you think these things are not right.” 

“Yes, Milly.” answered her mother, 
wiping away the persistent tears, ‘I have 
felt this injustice all my life. Your father 
seems to think that, hard as we work to 
help him make his money, we have no 
right to any of it.” 

“No, I shan’t soon forget the day, moth- 
er, when you asked him for a dollar and a 
half to buy your winter flannels that he 
wanted to know if you expected to spend 
all the money that was made on a farm in 
a year!” added Milly, indignantly. 

‘Hush, Milly, hush! remember he is 
your father.” 

**T didn’t forget that; but I've said noth- 
ing that isn’t true. And now, mother, do 
you blame me for not wanting to put my- 
self in just such a position as that for the 
rest of my life? No,” clenching her hand. 
“I'd rather live an old maid all my days 
with a little hard-earned money in my 
pocket and my sense of independence, 
than to be the wife of the richest farmer 
in the county, if I had to goto him like a 
trembling beggar for every little necessi- 
ty,” and burning with indignation, Milly 
sprang from the room and *had it out” in 
the old cherry-tree out in the orchard. 


The summer days waned. The Septem- 
ber haze hung upon the hills. The autumn 
leaves were falling, when late one after- 
noon, as Milly was walking home from 
town, following the familiar path by the 
river’s bank, she came suddenly face to 
face with John Armstrong. She smiled 
and bowed and would have passed on, but 
he put out a detaining hand. 

‘Aren't you going to stop and speak to 
me, Milly?’ he asked, humbly, as the col- 
or surged over his face. 

‘“*Why, John,” she answered, gently, “I 
have always been willing to speak to you. 
You know it is you who haven't wanted to 
speak to me sinve”—— 

“Since I made a fool of myself,” blurted 
out John. ‘Then he added, **Come and sit 
down here with me a moment, won't you? 
I want to set myself right with you.” 
When they were seated on the trunk of a 
fallen tree, he continued, ‘I’ve thought it 
all over what you said to me that night, 
Milly, and I’ve come to see that there’s a 
good deal of justice on your side. At first, I 
couldn't see it, because, you know, I was 
blinded by prejudice and custom and— 
tradition. But I finally came to look at 
it like this: You see, marriage between 
folks like you and me is a kind of partner- 
ship. Now, says I to myself, John Arm- 
strong, you wouldn’t go into partnership 
with any man, agree to do half the work 
or work as many hours a day as he does, 
and expect to get nothing for it but your 
board and clothes. You'd expect to get 
half the profits, come now, wouldn't you? 
Well then. says I to myself, let’s put the 
shoe on the other foot. Now if I wasa 
woman, would I like to go into partner- 
ship with a man, and agree to do half the 
work and not get half the profits? In 
course I shouldn‘t. Then, thinks I, a 
woman hasjust as much right to what she 
earns asaman. There ain’t no difference 
except in the kind of work. And so at 
last it kinder come to me what a blamed 
foul I'd been, and—why, Milly, what’s the 
matter? Oh, don’t ery, don’t ery, dar- 
ling! Don’t you see that it was all along 
o’ loving you so much that made me come 
to Jook at it just as youdo. And if you'll 
only take me, Milly, love, ll promise to 
give vou half the profits. I'll promise to 
give itall to you. I'll promise you any- 
thing if you'll only take me, Milly. Will 
you, dear?” 

And who wonders that she did take him 
then and there into her tender, womanly 
heart? 


The church bells were pealing one rare 
sunny morning in late October, and there 
was a holiday look to the passers-by in 
Glenville town, for everybody was crowd- 
ing into the little church to see John and 
Milly married. Speculation was rife. An 
air of mystery pervaded the usually slum- 
berous community. An indefinable some- 
thing was going to happen. At last sus- 
pense was ended, and down the aisle, 
proudly stepping, came bride and groom, 
with sunshine on their faces and sunshine 
iv their hearts. But what are they doing? 
Where's the minister? What's that table 
for? And, for merey’s sake, what are 
Lawyer Cobb and those other men doing 
with that paper? it looks like a will. 

But all agitation was summarily quelled 
when Lawyer Cobb, in his most diffuse 
oratorical style, read the following re- 
markable document: 

Know all men by these presents, I, 
John P. Armstrong, being of sound body 
and mind, do this day, in the year of our 
Lord 18—, and in this month of October, 








and twenty-fifth day of the same, enter; 
civil contract of marriage with Millicen 
Hl. Morrison. And I do hereby deg 
that our civil union shall be governed h 
strictly business principles, to wir: Alj 
moneys, personal and landed property, ae, 
cruing to me after this date, as tinaneieg 
or business manager of the same, shalj be. 
come the joint property of both parties to 
this contract on condition that the 8aj 
Millicent H. Morrison faithfully Perform 
a just share of the labor necessary for the 
acquiring of said moneys, personal ang 
landed property. An equable division of 
the sume to be made yearly. reckoning 
from the date of this instrument. 

In case of separation or divorce, this 
contract shall be literally adhered to, fy 
case of death, the property shall revert ty 
the remaining partner to the contract or ty 
his heirs-at-law unless otherwise decreeg 
In witness thereof I hereby aftix my hand 
and seal, this 25th Oct., 1I8S—. 

(Signed) JOHN IP’. ARMSTRONG, 

MILLICENT H. Morntsoy, 

Witnesses, Thomas Wiggins, Willian 
Brown, John Pettengill. 

In breathless silence waited the weg. 
ding guests, while the signatures were 
made. ‘The civil service then being com. 
pleted by the presentation of a copy of the 
document to both bride and groom, they 
turned to the altar to be made one by the 
man of God. 

At last it was all over, and as Milly 
walked down the aisle, she realized the 
consternation she had caused. A bom). 
shell exploded in the midst of the sacreq 
edifice could scarce have created a greater 
excitement than this. The telling of jt 
spread like a prairie fire. Discussion wax. 
ed hot. One good mother in Israel was 
heard to declare to an eager crowd of 
listeners: ‘*Wal, I allus thought Milly 
Morrison was queer, but now I'm certaip 
on it. and [sententiously] if Bedlam don't 
reign in that house afore five years, then 
don’t know nothin’ about human natur’!” 

And so it came about that just as tour. 
ists abroad are pointed out the places fa. 
mous in legend or history, strangers jp 
Glenville are shown the little chureh 
where Milly Morrison signed her marriage 


contract. 
oo 


WOMEN NOT SELF-CONFESSED BABIES. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Should President Cleveland sign his 
name “*Grovie,” or Governor Robinson 
“Georgie,” we should surely say they 
were very silly. But the foolishness 
would not consist in the nicknames them- 
selves so much as in the fact of these men 
changing from names by which they have 
been known to something else. 

The assertion that the fact of any man’s 
appearing before the public under such 
colors would be proof that the essence of 
real manhood is lacking, will not stand the 
test of fact. ‘‘I'om’’ Moore, General 
“Lew” Wallace, “Ben” Butler, “Bob” 
Burdette, *‘Josh” Billings, ete., are men 
who, whatever opinion we may have of 
their abilities, neither gain nor lose by thus 
writing their names. Names to which we 
have become accustomed are not ‘flat and 
insipid,” unless the writings or actions of 
the persons themselves make them s0. 
Should Harriet Beecher Stowe begin now 
to sign her name ‘Hattie,’ the change 
would be foolish, because all know her as 
Harriet. But, on the other hand, should 
Gail Hamilton begin to sign her name 
* Abigail,” the change would be equally in- 
sipid. 

If the author of ‘*Self-Confessed Babies” 
will look over the names of persons known 
in science, literature, and art, she will 
find no more feminine diminutives than 
masculine nicknames; while as a question 
of home-life, the manner of speech should 
be left to the occupants of the home them- 
selves. 

‘The millennium will not be either hasten- 
ed or retarded by a change in this matter. 
There are those who, when a friendly 
neighbor asks concerning ‘Jennie’ and 
‘*Nellie,” will answer, with peculiar em- 
phasis, that Jane and Eleanor are enjoying 
good health. Flowers, by such people, 
are only spoken of under their botanical 
names, while the weather, or any other 
every-day subject, can only be discussed 
by them in a profoundly scientific and 
straight-jacketed style which is dreadful. 
Such people may be morally good and 
upright, but are not suggestive of the mil- 
lennium. , 

There is room also for diversity of opin- 
ion in the statement that **there is no bet- 
ter way to get at the absurdity of things 
than to apply the same rule to the opposite 
sex.” Although, upon comparison, there 
is not as much difference in signing names 
as the author would have us believe, yet 
even did that difference exist, did all men 
always sign their full name and all wom- 
en their diminutives, must we look to the 
opposite sex for our rules of propriety? 
Morally, we do right because it is right, 
not because men do the like. Religiously, 
we worship according to our own con- 
sciences. Politically, we propose to record 
our own opinions without being exhorted 
to “see how men would appear who 
should hold the same.” The rules of pro 
priety are understood as well by women 
as by men. Because men would appeal 
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foolish who should go round the streets 
with long hair, must women, in order to 
appear wise, cut off their hair? Because 
ruitles around our husbands’ necks would 
excite laughter, must we discard ruffles? 
That most laughable object, the man who 
cultivates the soft voice and hands, the 
ringlets and dainty ways, of women, is 
only equalled by the absurdity of a wom- 
who apes the short hair, masculine ap- 
parel, and coarse voice of a man in order to 
feel herself “emancipated.” Womanly 
women are needed in the home, in the 
Chureh, and in the State, not to do the 
work men are doing, but to do the part 
which men will forever let go undone. 
MARY JOHNSON. 


an wl 


Osage, Iowa. 


SUFFRAGE NEEDED FOR PROTECTION. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The last number of the JOURNAL con- 
tains facts that ought to arouse every 
friend of right who values the welfare of 
society. or the safety of their own or their 
neighbors’ sons and daughters, to look 
squarely in the face the question of their 
protection. Let us see how far the laws, 
made by men alone, go toward this, the 
dbject for which we have been led to un- 
derstand that all laws. were made, viz.: 
the protection of the weak against the 
strong. It will be hard to make the un- 
prejudiced reader believe, fifty years 
hence, that the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts in 1886 really raised the ‘tage of con- 
sent’ for girls, from ten years to twelve. 
These men, in calm, considerate debate, 
virtually said to every little girl, nay, every 
female child of twelve years of age, ‘* You 
have the sanctity of your person in your 
own hands.” Can it be possible that any 
gof these men were fathers when they thus 
ignore the protection which the law of na- 
ture even among brutes accords their 
young in tender years? Could a father in 
the Massachusetts Legislature sit in so'- 
emn conclave to make laws to protect 
“birch and wool.” and leave his own 
child, his daughter, the beautiful bright 
little sunshine of his household, to the 
tender mercies of the libertine who may 
wrest the child of twelve years from inno- 
cence and purity? Let us ask the candid 
reader if the Hindoo mother who threw 
her female child into the Ganges was not 
more considerate than these men as far as 
the child was concerned, 

It is remarkable how many persons, 
both men and women, have not known of 
the existence of the heathenish law on our 
statute until their attention was 
called to the exaet figures by recent de- 
velopments. Suffragists, for more thana 
quarter of a century, have been working 
against the principle of non-protection of 
women by the laws which regulate the so- 
cial customs of society. Yet they have 
been slow to believe that men would de- 
liberately barter away the chastity of 
children (all girls and boys are children 
at twelve years of age) by legislative en- 
actment, until the records prove it. Let 
the names of the Judiciary Committee of 
the Massachusetts Legislature be 
served and handed down to posterity, and 
also those of all men who vote for this in- 
famous measure, so that coming genera- 


bor yk 


pre- 


tions may know just where to place 
them. 
After I read in the JouRNAL that in 


twenty-four States the age of consent was 
ten years, being anxious to know how In- 
diana stands in this matter, IT called at the 
office of one of the leading lawyers, one of 
the best men at the county bar. His at- 
tention had never been called to the fact, 
and it was some time before he understood 
what was meant by it, and when he found 
on the statute book that twelve years is 
the age in this State, his indignation was 
expressed in no measured terms. It was 
an injustice to the girls of the State which 
he could not have believed if he had not 
seen it there in black and white. I told him 
the suffrage women would makeastirin our 
next Legislature on this question, and 
should expect his assistance. He assured 
me that he would work vigorously to raise 
it to the legal age. 

I want to inform your correspondent 
Lucia I’. Ames that the suffrage women of 
Indiana have for years been working in 
this direction, and using instances wher- 
ever they could be obtained, and will 
cheerfully join hands with others in this 
great work. 

At the same time we see how our hands 
are tied, how petitions can be rejected, 
how entreaties can be ignored by legisla- 
tors. When many of these new converts 
come to actual work on this line, they will 
find that the only effectual way to success, 
48 well as the shortest road to the desired 
foal, is the ballot in the hands of woman. 
The position has been fully vindicated by 
the progressive temperance workers in the 
past ten years. The mass of these women 
found their subordinate position a great 
hindrance to their work. As earnest wom- 
en, they came upon the suffrage platform. 

We cordially welcome all women who 
would make the best possible use of their 
©pportunities in behalf of purity in social 








relations, to demand the full exercise of 
the rights of citizenship. 

The W. C. T. Us of this place devote 
their first meeting in every month to the 
consideration of social purity. In these 
meetings all parties interested are invited 
to join. At the last meeting two ladies, 
not heretofore expressed suflragists, came 
out very clearly and advocated the ballot 
as the surest means of securing the best 
results in this work. Over forty years 
ago, Indiana women demanded the elective 
franchise because it was right and due them 
as citizens of a Republican government. 
Now the progressive element of society 
come forward because it is the only avail- 
able lever that can be used to uproot the 
evils whose roots penetrate so deeply that 
they cannot be successfully reached by 
other means. ‘The women of that day 
adopted the principle; those of to-day 
apply it. Mary F. THOMAS. 
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THE PEOPLE’S COLUMN. 


In the “People’s Column” of the Boston 
Globe, last week, we find the following 
letters : 

SHE WANTS TO VOTE. 
To the Editor of the Globe : 

I am one of the hard-working women of 
this city. Ihave always been obliged to 
earn my own living. Ihave never suffer- 
ed, though | have been very poor. Now, 
I see the Legislature has reported a bill to 
give municipal suffrage to women. If I 
understand it, should this bill become a 
law it would give all women, the poor 
as well as the rich, a right to vote on 
every interest of the city, such as the elec- 
tion of a city government that will keep the 
streets and alleys clean where poor people 
live, on all school questions, and not just 
for school committee (I never voted for 
school committee; it was not worth the 
trouble); on liquor licenses, on parks, 
sinall parks handy to get at, on sewerage, 
and everything that goes to make a city 
clean and safe and comfortable. In that 
case’ Il should like to vote, and IL know 
scores of other poor women who would 
vote. I hope the bill will pass. Can't 
you urge its passage, Mr. Editor? E. s. 
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WANTS US TO “STIR THEM UP. 
To the Editor of the Globe: 

I hope the bill for municipal suffrage 
for woman will pass. All the men who 
voted to abolish the poll-tax to make 
things clear for men to vote should vote 
this much for wowen. Stir them up td it, 
Mr. Editor. They read the Globe, as I do, 
and they will heed what you say. 

OLD CITIZEN. 
ioninnaia +04 ae 
THE HALLS OF SPACE. 

Amongst the literary remains of the late 
Mrs. Julia R. Anagnos were foundithe fol- 
lowing hitherto-unprinted stanzas, which 
appear for the first time in the Critic :— 
Beyond your threshold, O Halls of Space, 

There is room for our life in its blossoming grace : 

For our hearts and our thoughts, for our songs 
and our sighs, 

There is room, there is room in the measureless 
skies 

In the infinite, infinite Halls of Space 

‘Lhe seraphs wander with wingéd pace ; 

And their golden footsteps the star’s course trace, 

As they roam through your precincts, O Halls 
of Space! 

O Walls of Space! Fling the portals wide, 

Let me one hour with the seraphs ride, ° 

On the wings of the wind, on the wings of the air, 

And feel that the Halls of Space are fair! 

And when I come back to the lingering earth, 

‘That slow-stepped planet of mortal birth, 

Red-tlushed with the joy of my heavenly race, 

I will cry, All bail to you, Halls of Space! 


oe - 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MARY F, THOMAS. 





During this weary winter, Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, of Richmond, Ind., near her three- 
score-years-and-ten, has battled with alla 
wife’s tenderness and a physician’s skill 
against an illness that threatened to deprive 
her of thehusband of her youth, he who for 
so many vears has shared her hopes and in- 
terests, and reverenced her womanhood. 
With the quickening of the spring there has 
come to hima renewal of vitality. May there 
yet be many peaceful, restful years to these 
two together. To this 
came last summer a daughter from a dis- 
tant State seeking for ‘“*mother’s” care, and 
when another little grandchild was added 


same home there 


to the household, the grandmother was no | 


less loving, tender, and brooding because 
she was a physician and president of a 
woman suffrage society.— Florence M. Ad- 
kinson, in Indianapolis Sentinel. 


SUFFRAGE SOCIETY WANTED IN DAYTON, 0. 


DAyTON, O., APRIL 8, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘There ought to be a W. 8. A. in Dayton. 
Do you know some successful worker who 
will come here and organize for us? Ina 
recent lecture by Col Bain, on temperance, 
it was noticeable that his woman suffrage 
remarks received the warmest applause. I 
believe a large society might be organized 
here. I. N. 


oe 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending April 13, 1886, as fol- 
lows: 

Harriet B. Allen, St. Louis, Mo., Pau for 
Washing Dishes. 

Carlotta F. Roddey, New York, N. Y., 
Abacus for Slats. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE FAULT-FINDING HEN. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 


“Those bantams are a sorry lot; 

Cluck! Cluck! What manners they have got! 
Then see that brood of chicks; they fight, 
As if they loved to, day and night. 

That Guinea-hen! How can a bird 

Act in a fashion so absurd ? 

As for those geese, they would disgrace 

The company of any place!" 

The turkey gobbler looked surprised ; 
Why he escaped was not surmised; 

And ducks rolled up their eyes in wonder, 
Knowing the ban that they were ander; 
But here the old hen’s breath gave out, 
And, looking spitefully about, 

While indignation swelled her breast, 

She strutted to her waiting nest. 

Alas! while she had been away, 

A famished weasel chanced to stray 
Where, white and warm, ber ten eggs lay! 
Now weasels, for some reason nyystic, 

To eggs are quite antagonistic! 

What she beheld, why need we tell? 

Her hopes had dwindled to a shell! 





Who looks for faults will surely find them; 
Though eggs are your affairs—please mind them, 
—Independent. 
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ODD FAMILY, 


Some time ago a ploughboy found a nest 
of young rabbits, rather larger than mice, 
and took them to a poultryman’s cottage, 
intending to feed the eat with them. The 
eat had produced some kittens two days 
previously, which had, however, been de- 
stroyed. As the rabbits were 
thrown down to her, instead of pouncing 
upon them and devouring them, she com- 
menced at once to lick them, and express- 
ing her delight by loud purrings, took 
them tenderly in her mouth, and bore them 
oft one by one to the basket that she had 
selected as a nursery for her lost kittens. 
The little creatures were not long in find- 
ing the comfort they required, and which 
their foster-mother seemed only too delight- 
ed to givethem. The cat has continued to 
suckle them, and the rabbits appear to be 
thriving well, the “happy family” present- 
ing a most pleasing spectacle, and one not 


soon as 


often to be seen. 
or 


FUNNIER THAN MARK TWAIN. 


A maiden school-mistress thinks that 
some of her pupil’s compositions are fun- 
nier than anything of Mark Twain's. From 
anessay on "Fashion." written by a boy 
of twelve, she cites the following: 

“Sensible people wear sensible fashions, 
and insensible people insensible fashions.” 

Another hopeful of hers, writing on the 
“A Rainy Afternoon,” evolved 
from an iuner consciousness deeper than 


subject 


that of Josh Billings, the following sen- 





“It rained hard, and [ could not 


owdoors, and so I went out in the shed | 
| 


go | 


and sod some wood.” | 

Ina little straw frame on her mantel is | 
a sentence from the pen of her youngest 
and brightest, given in answer to the re- 
quest, ‘*Write in twenty words a definition 
of ‘Man.’ It reads thus: 

*Man is an animal that stands up; he is 
not very big, and he has to work for a liv- 


ing.”’—Doston Record. 








Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, reguiate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
TI was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Summons, Cohoes, N. ¥. 

“T suffered three years from blood poison, 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 





Purifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

* Hood's Sppengartia tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, anc 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

‘Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


MADAME DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, | 
125 Tremont St., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 





Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work. 
Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oils—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 
STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 


A Book At 

forEvery eS “Tho very best book that 
P ean be put in the hands of a 

Woman. girl or Woman.” 

Cloth, $2.00) Sample 


¥ on bead ome to AG ie A TS & Free. 
FOR GIRLS. Sine si 
PRIMITIVE Pr. W.F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 
MIND-CURE 


Circulars of 


Wine wiLD CHERRY 


less Reform Rooms, 


0. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 
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By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 
Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. Treats 
upon Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, 
Constipation, — Bilious- 
ness, Discases of Women 
and Children, ete., etc. 


L MOST POPULAR 
LADIES’ MANUAL. 










Pages 


school Physiology. 
FPHERD. $f. 
This valuable work should be read by every girl. 


instructions in the Philosophy 
and practice of the Mind Cure, 


HEALTH i: FREE! 


SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 
61 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ilinoige 


List of 





FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
81 a Bottle Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
450 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 





We wish to call attention to 
the faet that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suite ere Unehrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments, 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and | 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 





Dress Reform and other Waists | 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
= 5 Hamilton Place. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 
Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and | 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
"ark Street, 
More suf- | 


Suffrage Association, No. 5 
Boston. Send in your orders. 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucey Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by | 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Women Suffrage in Wasbington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. | 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
Cheney. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed | 
nah DD. Cheney. 
Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rey. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by | 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William | 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per | 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 


HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 


a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden | 


Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it isnecessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Cantaine have uever before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

a@ Telephone number 7232. 


hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, > 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted, 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for the reception of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. ‘The instruction conaists 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 
Lectures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 

For Course of Lectures.........sceeeeeeeeees 5.00 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when paid in advance)....... coccceces SKGO 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+scesseeeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
Material for Dissection, per part .........+++ 3.00 
Graduation Fee...ccccccccccces seccccccccece 30.00 


For further particulars and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Dr. W. H. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure”’ as a actence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own pereoans benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
Xe., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usnal, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 


For particulars send for Circular. 
CUTTER RETREAT, 
PEPPERELL, - MASS. 

Having recently purchased this well-known estab- 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, alco- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired, 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M.D., 
Pepperell, Masa, 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 

With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con. 
tinue to June. ‘This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 


| attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 


as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 1. T. TALBOT, M. D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL GOLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRIAARY. 

Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; erding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course, Leciures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinica in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ane 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York, 
| 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SKXES— 
Jlassical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PRESIDENT, 
SwanTumone, Pa. 





Wouian’s Medical College of Chicago, 


The annval session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks, 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fos graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges, 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Pref, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Masa, 


Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Offers a tull Preparatory with shorter Col- 
lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 
tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities, Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No- 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D, 

Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University 

and Newnham College, Cambridge, England, 











RED CLOVER | 


BLOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posle 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 





Mrs. E. P, DUFFIELD, 





25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s.) BOSTON. 
Circulars and advice free. 
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HARVARD'S OVERSEERS AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 


The secretaries of the Harvard classes 
of 1879 to 1881, inclusive, are distributing 
to their class-matés copies of a pamphlet 
containing a circular letter sent to the can- 
didates for the Board of Overseers this 
year, with the replies of the latter thereto— 
“Please give your general views on the ul- 
timate admission of women to the medical 
school or the other professional schools.”’, 


James Freeman Clarke replies : 


All careers should be opened to women 
as well as to men, and women ought not to 
be handicapped in the struggle of life b 
being excluded from the best opportuni- 
ties of education. 


Benjamin Apthorp Gould replies : 


At present Harvard has quite enough to 
do in providing a liberal education for our 
young men, and in solving the many seri- 
ous problems which this duty presents. 

Moses Merrill replies: 

I have no desire to see women arguing 
cases in the courts of law or preaching in 
the pulpit, but I would not raise a hand to 
prevent it, though I might try to dissuade 
a friend from entering such a vocation. 


Charles Edward Grinnell replies: 


Ihave no objection to the ultimate ad- 
mission of women to the medical school 
and the other professional schools, provided 
that in each school the discipline and the 
excellence and freedom thereof as a school 
for meu be not sacrificed. It is essential 
to make sure of preserving the success al- 
ready established in the education of men 
while seeking to furnish equal opportuni- 
ties for the education of women. Itisa 
very difficult thing to get along wieely 
with women in any relation of life; but I 
wish them to have as good a chance at 
everything as we can give them without 
spoiling the men. I do not believe that 
any healthy man with good sense can ever 
forget for a minute that a woman is sexu- 
ally attractive. 

Charles W. Clifford replies : 


My inclination is toward the extension 
of the privilege of the University to wom- 
en under necessary restrictions. 


Henry W. Putnam replies : 


I have no very definite ideas on the sub- 
ject of women in the professional schools, 
except that in my own professiou—the 
law—there seems to be no particular pres- 
sure for their admission. I should sup- 
pose they had already demonstrated their 

‘apacity for success in some branches of 
the medical profession, but on the subject 
of their being admitted to attendance on 
the medical courses, I should have no 
opinion until I had heard what was said 
by the most eminent members of the med- 
ical profession. 


Henry Parkman replies: 


With regard to the admission of women 
to the medical and other professional 
schools; while I am in favor of the higher 
education of w omen, if they so desire, I do 
not as at present advised believe in co-edu- 
cation, 


Moses Williams replies: 


I believe in the ultimate admission of 
women to the medical school and other 
professional schools. 

Francis Cabot Lowell replies : 

In regard to the admission of women to 
the medical school, I am opposed to such 
a change, unless it can be made with the 
cordial concurrence of the medical facul- 
ty. If they approve the change, I should 
hesitate before I opposed it. As to the 
other schools, my views are similar. 

John O. Sargent replies : 


I desire that the University should give 
all facilities for the education of females, 
but as to the best mode of extending these 
facilities, there is a diversity of opinion. 


+ 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN IOWA LEGISLATURE. 


Last week we gave a brief synopsis of 





the debate in the Massachusetts House of | 


Representatives. This week we give a 
summary of the debate in the Lowa Senate 
on a joint resolution to amend Section 1, 
Article 2, of the lowa State Constitution by 
striking out the word **male.” 
Senator Chambers, the author of 
resolution, 


the 
said: 

In offering this joint resolution to amend 
the fundamental law so as to confer upe: 
the women of our Commonwealth the elec- 
tive franchise on equal terms with the men, 
we are not submitting anything new tothe 
members of this General Assembly, or to 
the people of our State. Yet, every one 
comes to its consideration, the first time, 
decidedly prejudiced against it, and becuse 
of this deep-seated prejudive and tor no 
other cause, have the demands of the 
women of Iowa been from time to time re- 
fused. Itis to me an unsolved mystery, 

that in the organization of a republic, a 
moverneaapt of the people, by the people, 
and for the people, the elective franchise 
line should have been drawn upon sex 
rather than upon intelligence. The man 
who needs a guardian, but has none, walks 
to the polling place and votes as some low, 
designing demagogue may dictate, but his 
sister. with recognized ability—yes, with 
towering inte lect it may be—is not grant- 
ed the privilege of saying who shall vote 
away her hard earnings in the shape of 
taxes. The great mass of our educated 
women understand all concerns of gov- 
ernment infinitely better than that ignor- 
ant population from other countries which 
you admit to the polls without hesitation. 
But the right of suffrage. in my judgment, 
has bearings altogether beyond any rights 
of ee, or person that are to be vin- 
dicated by it 

Senator Sutton said he had voted against 
submitting the right of woman suffrage to 





the people two years ago. “I then said I 
knew no principle that opposed woman 
suffrage. lregarded itasimpolitic. I be- 
lieved it would be taking too much upon 
our hands at once. 1 have never felt satis- 
fied with that vote. Woman suffrage is a 
right. I don’t believe that 1 can justly 
deny that right. I certainly cannot longer 
atlord to refuse the people the right to de- 
cide for themselves this great question.” 

Senator Schmidt said that Iowa iegisla- 
tion seemed to run in fixed ruts. Woman 
suffrage has been as prominent in past 
Iowa legislative discussions as the liquor 
question, the abolition of trial by jury, 
compulsory education, and the other 
measures which have excited oratorical 
display during the present session. I sup- 
posed this question had been disposed of 
by the Twentieth General Assembly. I 
did not think that a slight constitutional 
objection would debar the friends of this 
measure from enacting municipal suffrage. 
Why allow the constitution of the State to 
stand in the way of enactment of legisla- 
tion purely based upon sentiment? It has 
been done before; it might be done again. 
Why not pass a measure that at least one 
out of every one hundred women are asking 
for? We have not heard from the other 
ninety-nine, but if this question was sub- 
mitted to the women of the State, if all her 
wives, sisters, and daughters were to ex- 
press their honest convictions, the women 
of the State who comprehend their sphere 
—whose highest aspiration is a beautiful 
home, who do not desire that every sovial 
distinction now existing between the sexes 
shall be thrown down and forever obliter- 
ated—would bury this question so deep 
under the avalanche of their ballots that a 
few professional suffragists would never 
be able to resurrectit. ‘Thetrouble is that 
we hear only one side. ‘The opponents of 
this measure have other and more sacred 
duties to perform. ‘They have neither the 
time nor inclination to make themselves 
heard before this Senate. ‘lhe thousands 
of homes in Lowa need their presence and 
their influence, and they are wiliing to 
trust affairs where they now rest. If some 
of the women of this State would give less 
attention to this matter and more attention 
to their husbands, their homes, and their 
families, both the home, the woman, and 
the family would be improved. I should 
not be doing myself justice did I not, upon 
behalf of many of the noble women of 
Iowa, enter their protest against this un- 
timely and uncalled-for legislation. I de- 
sire to place myself on record against the 
resolution, and will oppose it in all its steps 
and stages. 

Senator Clarke favored the submission 
of this resolution to the people to decide. 


Woman would not sufler in her character’ 


or tastes by golng to the polls with her 
husband or friend to vote. 

Senator Glass was in favor of the reso- 
lution. It looked toward a just recogni- 
tion of the rights of one-half of the human 
family. 

Senator Young favored the proposed 
amendment. ‘The true basis for suffrage is 
intelligence. A change from the frivoli- 
ties of fashion to the business of an elec- 
tion would be of advantage to the femi- 
nine mind. 

Senator Reininger favored the adoption 
of the resolution and hoped it would pass. 

Senator Donnan said he had favored this 
resolution, and hoped it would now be 
adopted. 

The bill was ordered engrossed by the 
following vote: 

Yras—Barrett, Caldwell, 
Clark, Donnan, Doud, Duncan, 
Hutchison, McCoy, McDonough, Miles, Parrott, 
Reiniger, Robinson, Scott, Stevens, Sutton, 
Sweney, Underwood, Weber, Whaley, Wilkin, 
Woolson, Young— 

Nay s—Bay less, Bolter, Burdick, Carr, Carson, 
Casey, Deal, Dodge, Earl, Henderson, Hendrie, 
Johnson, Poyneer, Ryder, Schmidt, Whiting, 
Wolfe—17. 

ABSENT OR NOT VotTiInc—Bloom, 
Chesebro, Dooley, Gault, Knight—6. 

Senator Dowd asked to have the follow- 
ing reasons for his vote recorded upon the 
journal of the Senate: 


At the present time my belief is that the 
striking of the word male froin the consti- 
tution would not be good policy, but at 
the same time, being willing to be govern- 
ed by judgment, retlection, and the wishes 
of my constituents, and necessarily having 
to act on this question in the ‘'wenty-see- 
ond General Assembly, | shall give my 
vote in the affirmative, with the positive 
restriction thereon of the same not govei n- 
ing my vote nor indicating what it will be 
at that time. I therefore vote aye. 


Chambers, Chubb, 
Gatch, Glass, 


Cassatt, 


oe 
BROOKLYN WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The Brooklyn Women’s Club, the third 
oldest woman’s club in the United States, 
gave a lunch to its former president, Mrs. 
Ellen 'l. Brockway, at the Hotel St. 
George, on the 15th inst. The entertain- 
ment was attended by about one hundred 
and fifty ladies well known in social and 
literary circles, and the dining-r6om pre- 
sented an animated scene as the company 
sat around the flower-decorated table. 
Mrs. Amelia K. Wing, the new president, 
presided. At her right sat the guest of 
the day. Many ladies of note were in the 
room, including Miss Edna Dean Proctor, 
Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson, Mrs. Croly 
(Jennie June), and Mrs. Harland. 

Mrs. Wing made the opening address. 
In an admirable way she recognized Mrs. 
Brockway’s long service as president of 
the Club. Mrs. Brockway’s address was 
equally happy, and her paper was of great 
interest. She outlined the Club’s history 
from its inception. and paid a touching 
tribute to the late Mrs. Celia Burleigh, the 
Club’s first president. Mrs. Brockway’s 
paper was deficient in one respect,—she did 
not speak of her own work in behalf of 
the Club, and Miss C. Rounds made a wit- 
ty and clever speech supplying the omis- 








sion. There were recitations, songs, and 
a paper on “The Literary Women of 
Brooklyn,” to which Mrs. Croly replied 
on behalf of the guildin New York. Mrs. 
Gordon L. Ford read an original poem en- 
titled ‘*‘Woman’s Weapons.” ‘The respec- 
tive merits of the two cities as literary 
centres were amusingly depicted. The 
other speeches of the day were by Mrs. 
Stannard, Miss Julia Kempshall, and Mrs. 
Marshall. 

The grace, ease, and culture displayed, 
and the cleverness and wit of the speakers, 
showed that clubs have been a mighty 
factor in woman’s development. The 
time has come when the social influence of 
woman, as well as her ability and culture, 
will be felt more directly than ever before. 

The Woman's Club has had a great deal 
to do with the position taken by women in 
Brooklyn in philanthropic and progressive 
work. Henceforth its power will increase, 
since it has entered upon a career of great- 
er activity within the past year. For 
years the Club has held its meetings at 
No. 80 Willoughby Street, the Women’s 
Home, but it will establish itself in more 
commodious and suitable quarters. — F. 





niin 
IMMORAL LEGISLATION AQTEMPTED. 


Editors Woman's Journal; 

‘There is a proposal to license prostitu- 
tion before the New York Legislature. It 
isa most impertinent thing as well as a 
shameful one. <A body of fifteen men in 
New York city ask the Legislature of the 
State to give them power over the in- 
mates of houses of ill-fame, with the city 
police to enforce their orders. 

This bill has been recommended by the 
Public Health Committee of the Legisla- 
ture, and may be brought up in the As- 
sembly at any time. Petitions and pro- 
tests have been sent up to Albany. We 
hope the bill may not even be brought up; 
nevertheless, great watchfulness is neces- 
sary. 

These proposed incorporators in behalf 
of vice recently sent to the Legislature a 
remonstrance against the protest of Mr. 
Aaron M. Powell and others, quoting in 
their support the views of the late Drs. 
Gross and Sims. Both of these well-known 
medical men were in favor of licensing 


prostitution. 
So does the evil influence of men live 


after them. CG. C. Be 
a 





MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 





MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

















— 
John L. Whiting......sceeseees eeccece $100.00 
John G. Whittier...... 25.00 
Amanda M. Lougee 20,00 
Rev. James Freeman Clagke......... 10,00 
Wm. Lioyd Garrison, Jr..........00. 10.00 
Francis J. Garrison.....cccsessecceee 10.00 
Mies ©. ©, Thayer. .cccscccrcccccccce 5.00 
Mrs. R. Anne Nichols .......seseeeee 5.00 
Mrs. Ida M. Candler... 5.00 
Esther Baxendale.... 5.00 
Haverhill Woman Suffrs 5.00 
Cynthia Cummings ....6...secceeeees 5.00 
Mrs. J. L. Livermore....... «eeeeees 5.00 
A Friend .occccccccccccscccccccccccce 1.00 
Mrs. John P. Rogers 1.00 
Mrs. H. M. Emerson 1.00 
Lizzie White Newhall 1.00 
Elizabeth Porter Gould.......seeeee. 1.00 
Mre. C. A. Kennard ...ccccsccccscces 1.00 
Mrs. Bessie Lockwood.........eee00+ 1.00 
Chas. K. Whipple ....... 1.00 
Josephine Hicks......... 1.00 
Susan Cabot Richardson... 1.00 
E. A. Robbins........see0. 1.00 
Mrs. Sarah Reed.......-..000. 1.00 
Sarah A. Cheever.....+...+00 eeccece 1.00 
John C. Wats0d......ssceeeececeeces 1.00 
Mrs. T. P. Simmons...........0e005 1.00 


a ee 


SOUTH BOSTON SUFFRAGE CLUB. 





The following officers have been elected 
for the ensuing year: 


President—Miss A. E. Newell. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Miss 
Julia Baxter, Mrs. 8S. A. Woods, Miss E. F. 
Blacker. 

Secretary—Mrs. Lewis Curtis. 


Treasurer—Miss 8S. M. Hale. 
Directors—Mrs. A. L. Burroughs, Mrs. M. J. 
Herrick, Mrs. L. E. Hutchings, Mrs. i B. 


Drake, M. D 
Dillaway. 


+, Miss Irene Hersey, Mrs. Lucy F. 





Messrs. J. & J. Dowson, Nos. 525 and 527 
Washington Street, are offering a special line of 
body Brussels carpets at $1 per yard, and tapes- 
try Brussels at 75 cents per yard. They have also 
opened their new spring line of goods which they 
are otlering at very low prices. 






Wuittimore’s shoe-blacking is a remarkably 
fine dressing, and will not injure the finest leather. 
After a long use of it we can recommend it as 
among the best, if not the best, now manufac- 
tured. Cheap blacking is the costliest always, 
but this is moderate because the bottles contain 


double quay. 


LaprEs, go to Lewando’s to have 3 your dresses 
dyed over without ripping, thus saving the ex- 
pense of labor of a dressmaker or seamstress. 


ORANGE, canary, russet and gray shades, in 
suede gloves, elegantly embroidered, for Easter, 


| at Miss Fisk’s, 31 Temple Place. 


Lapies should not forget that new patterns of 
hats and bonnets are daily received at the well- 


| known bleacheries, Central, at 478, and Storer’s, 
at 673 Washington St. 








GLOVES 
Miss M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received for Easter elegant Embroi- 
dered Suede Gloves of most exquisite shades 


BOSTON, SATURDAY, 


APRIL 24, 1886. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Bagtend wWement Club. — On Monday, 
April 26, at 3.20 P. M., . W. Hatheway will give 
some Dialect Readings. 





Sunday Notice.—Women's Educational and 4 
dustrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, Sunday, April 2 
at 3 P.M., Miss Charlotte W. Hawes—“ Easter Music.’ 





A Seamstress desiring work will make engage- 
ments by the day. Address “Miss B.,’”’ Woman’s 
Journal Office. 


t and 
‘SON 


Buttonholes made by mac bine ry. Prom 
rfect satisfaction guaranteed. Misses STI) 
LEWIS, 535 Washington Street, Room 4, 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SysTEeM,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of 31. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 


Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery- 
march 8t., Boston, Mass., for his Treatise on the skin. 
How to pre vent the hands chapping, and preserve a 
he aan deed c comple xion. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE. 


A COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. Offers courses for graduate 
and undergraduate students in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, English, French, Old French, Italian, 
Spanish, German, including Gothic and Old German— 
History, Political Science, Chemistry, Biology and 
Botany. Instruction given in Philosophy and Physics. 
Well-equipped Laboratories. Gymnasium, with Dr, 
Sargent’s apparatus. Applications for the fe llowships 
given next year in Greek, English, Mathematics, His- 
tory and Biology, should be made at an early ‘di ate, 
For Program, address as above. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
ese courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with e very facility for a complete liberal edu- 

cation. 8.L. CALDWELL, D. 1 D., President. 


XY“ Costumes 
of Finest fabrick 


are 









DYEING AND 


FRENE CLEANSING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
17 Temple Face, | Fifth Ave, oor, ov. Lath St 
Boston, U. 8. 
Prine List ocak ying 


COUNTRY 


— AND — 


SEASHORE. 


We invite the attention of those 
who are about refurnishing their 
Summer Cottages to our large as- 
sortment of marked-down Car- 
petings and Rugs. A fine collec- 
tion of 


Daghestan 
Rugs 


At $10 Each. 
ENGLISH 


oodstock 
Carpets 


At $12 and upwards. 





Our Importations of 


NA MAT TINGS 


are now all in stock. As we own 
these at old values, we shall sell 
them at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


We are also offering a large line 
of MARKED-DOWN 


Standard Brussels, 
John H. Pray, Sons & 0m 




















558 & 560 Washington St. 





LADIES 


Can now, by calling at CENTRAL BLEAC HERy, 

478 Washington Street, nearly opposite Temple Place 

or at STORER’S BLEACHERY, 673 W Hit 

Street, head of Beach Street, have their Hats ¢ leag v1 

or colored and made into the latest spring styles, eed 
New patterns received daily. 


THREE NEW BOOKs. 


St. Gregory's Guest, and Recen 





Poems, 
By Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 16mo, parchment, 
21. 
Signs and Seasons, 
By Joun Burrovens, author of Wake Robin,” 


“Fresh Fields,” ete. 16mo, gilt top, $1.50 
A delightful book of out-door and domestic life, 
California, 
From the C onquest in 1846 to the ;Second Vigilance 
Committee in San Francisco. Vol. VIL in series of 
American Commonwealths. By Jostau Royer, 


Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Harv: and 4 Col 
lege. Witha tine Map. l6mo, gilt top, 31.2 


*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
pe sstpaid, on rec eipt of price, by the Publishe rs, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES ry 


SEEDS 


Of Rare and Beautiful Flowers, Choice 
Vegetables, &c. 


A full and descriptive list of which will be found in 
Rawson's Mlustrated Hand Book sor the Farm and 
Garden, acknowledged by the Press and prominent 
Horticulturists as the finest and most cemprehensive 
Seed Catalogue published in this country, a copy of 
which will be mailed to all applicants enclosing six 
cents, .\ddress 


W. W. RAWSON & CO,, 
34 South Market St., BOSTON 


Successors to B. K. Biiss & Sons, New York; and 
EvsReTT & GLEASOY, Boston. 


Ask Your Shoe Dealer for It. 

















S®- 0D 
wee ot OES. 
HITTEMS iT EDGE DRESSING | 
As it wilt NOT INJURE them| 





Bottles hold DouBLE QUANTITY. 
For sale in Boston by all the fashionable firme. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CO., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 469 Washington Btreet. 
THAYER, McNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple PI. 
B. 8. ROWE & CU., 637 Washington Street. 
GUY LAMKIN & CO., 28 Tremont Row. 
M. H. GRAHAM & CO., 701 Washington Street. 
And first-class dealers generally. 





44th YEAR. 





The Great Farm, Industrial and Stock 
Periodical of the South. 
It embraces in its constituency the intelligent, 
progressive and substantially successful farm- 
ers of the South, and as an advertising medium 
for the Merchant, Manufacturer, Stock Raiser 
and Professional Man,is ABSOLUTELY UNEQUALLED. 
Space judiciously employed i in its columns is al- 
Ways remunerative. 
Advertisements, perline,- - - -, 30. 
Subscription, per annum, - - = $1.50. 


Address, CULTIVATOR PUB. CO., 
P. 0. Drawer 8. ATLANTA, GA. 


The Franklin Publishing House 


Is the Leading Book and Job Printing, 
Blank Book and Electrotyping 
House in the South, 


CONSULT US BEFORE PLACING ORDERS. 
JAS. P. HARRISON & CO., 


Gro. W. Harrison, } 32 & 34 W. Alabama St, 
Beo’ y& Treas’ 'r. } ATLANTA, GA. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-TANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, ete., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


NO. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON- 

















. SIMONDS: « CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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